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| Gould’s ‘“‘West Wind” is at Williams & Ever- | considered—seems felicitous, and a departmen 
ett’s, but his best work, the medallion of the! of isolated idioms clears up the subject, as far 
“ghost in Hamlet,” has never ‘been exhibited, | as it can be done, at the close. Fine shades of 


meaning are carefully regarded in both lan- 


skirt of gray flannel, just reaching to her ankles, 
a calico sack and apron; and, behold her! she 
is very dark, and her voice will be harsh and | 


source the same. Made in 
God's image, he will guarantee us more and 
| more of himself. It will be revealed in ordi- 

nary and extraordinary methods, and there will 
| be no limit. We know somewhat of the normal 
' functions of body, mind, heart and conscience, 
; but the half has never yet been dreamed. Our 
| physiques are clumsy to what they will be; in- 
tellect opaque compared to that lucidity which 
shall comprehend at a glance; affection a snare 


| exteriorly, their LITERARY NOTES. 

Miss Alcott is in Boston for the winter, and 

i . | at work y for St. Ni - At} . : ; 

heavy. Perhaps, tov, she will have an enor- | the C i ate — pn gp alaiA os ne only seen by his friends, and others who ven- 

‘ at he Concord cattle- Miss } Ale x- 5 : : a : : . ‘ . ‘ 

mous gotfre. These good people are good Cath- | hibited sp: 5 ve . sit re ie anes X- ture into his studio. The mention of cards of| guages, the French and its English rendering. 
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olics, and pay to the priests willingly the tax of | a at ~~ a: —- vgs Pio Lats | invitation reminds me of those sent out by Mr. | The volume is edited by Etienne Lambert and 

‘ a ‘ P : of flowers, one of which, golden- - a ‘ ; Se é : : 

one twenty-seventh part of their grain, besides I Tage vee on : ee decom oe ig a | and Mrs. S. C. Ha!l, in commemoration of their | Alfred Sardou, and is a valuable one to the stu- 
iyi . Reis | ters ; > young ladies say, ‘ ely | : om ; 2 i as 

giving to every beggar and nun, and also paying | “°TS: WS» 48 the ees ee peree SOs ene ages |} golden wedding. ‘The cards are large, orna- | dent of the French language.—For sale by Nich- 

OTE ACTON ROE ceed wid é golden palm-branch and photo- | ols & Hill, Boston 


to the lord of their country the tithe that has | for anything.’ : : ° 
specialty, which is attracting artists more and | graphs of Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 
more. 


come down since the settling of Canada. If 


And the oil of gladness over 
Every rippling wave is sprent. 
Gentle strains of music linger, 
Echoes on the paling air; 
Hushed the thinker’s cold discussion ; 
Every heart is touched to prayer. 
Prayer it may be, primal ‘‘atoms” 
Breathed in Eden long ago; 
In the vales of the Caucassus, 
On the Himmalayan snow. 


| paths sometimes, and name it paradise. For 
| us all the white wings hover in the upper air 
till earth is purified and life is glorified. Too 
Day ely suey There is no place in human life between its | 800m the angels vanish and the roses wither. 

dream-tinted morning and its shaded evening Yet epee love is eternal. If it is wer coer 
| where the pathetic is not felt. to miss the tene love than to find it it eygosgend 
} “In every soul, howe’er polluted, | sign ‘that it is common for man to fail of the 

Though Faith be !ead and Hope uprooted, | happiness meant for him. 

There yet abides a timid angel, Our friendships bring their share of pathos. 
Sat Sreelhineree Se | One makes many friends in youth, and fancy’s 


The Pathos of Common Lives. 
{ ee 
| BY J. LUELLA DOWD. 
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Whether our angels sing wondrous hope- 
songs of our glorious possibilities, or whether, 
in the darkness, their ‘‘may be” for us has be- 
come a ‘might have been,” the grandeur of 
human life remains. Brightly grand in castles, 
means sadly grand-in rains. Each soul with its 
joys and griefs, its successes and failures, its 
longing for the good, its deliberate choosing of 
the evil, iis memories and remorses, its friend- 
ships and luves, its idols and their graves, isa 
history ‘where God himself writes,” and which 
He alone can truly read. 

Now, as of old, the world staggers beneath 
“its convex weight of crime,” and through the 
years its cries and prayers besiege high heaven 
for aid. We, who would cross the seas to view 
the ruins of the old world, walk every day 
among the grander, sadder, wrecks of ruined 
souls, and perceive them not. We might know, 
but we close our eyes and fold our hands and 
will not be our ‘‘brother’s keeper.” For one 
instant let our spiritual eyes be opened, and 
what do we see? In a Christian community 
the majority unreached by Christian help; the 
tempters to evil always busy weaving snares for 
the unwary; the professors of good clasping 
“close hands with Satan and making traftic with 
him in human souls; the young playing on the 
edge of the precipice till their friends push 
them over; the darkness we cannot penetrate, 
and death. 

We all have our gala-days in the enchanting 
At sume time we each have 
access to the fairy’s wand. Too soon the wand 
loses its :uagic. The gates of gold grow dim. 
We wander trom the ideal to the real. We 
reach out to the diverse hands that lead us on. 
We follow a zizzag path surrounded alike by 


land of dreams. 


angels an i by demons. 
We do not recognize them always, or know 
wheuce they are. Our good deeds bless our 
own hearts. Our evil comes home to lodge 
with us. 
we ourselves have made that fate. 

dark, the web shall be as ye will it.” 


“Bright or 
“For ye 


give to every thread its hue, and elect your des- | 


tiny.” 
When-the dreaim-life is dead we treasure its 


mementoes. Somewhere, sometime, we have 


laid away withered flowers; flowers that were | 


sparkling with our tears in place of the morn- 
ing dew. 
them youth’s brightest dreams were turned to 
ashes. The time comes when lips that do not 
tremble say ‘‘It is all for the best. I can see 


The recompenses come. | 


We curse our fate, and do not know) 


We have burned letters, when with | 


now the fancy was an idle one.” Yet, none the 
less, the hope was beautiful, and the pain was 











bitter when first the loss was felt. Unrecog- 
nized, denied, in the very heart of hearts, that) 
sense of loss remains forever. Memory can 

never relate one of her stories we love to hear, 
without the appearing of sad-eyed remorse with 

her sharp, quick words. One who stands on 

the threshold of life can never know till he has 

chosen the evil how hard a thing it is to break 

away from sin, or how soon human hands hedge 

up against the wanderer the entrance of the | 
better way. The light may look the brighter) 
when seen from the darkness, but knowledge of | 
good is ‘‘bought dear by knowing ill.” 

In a man’s own eyes his life can never be an 
ordinary thing. For there are times when the 
apple-blossoms hide the common clay on which | 
he walks. It would be much if each would live | 
worthy of his vision of his better self. Each | 
*‘soul is grander than the soul hath dreamed.” 
The strength gained on the heights should help 
But it! 

| 


one to walk the better in life’s valleys. 


is hard to live life’s prose. 


apples of Hesperides change to ashes in the | plant to the heavenly garden? 
ag . ane ow . | gis ; z 
Hearts have many experiences | religious emotion with which 


eager grasp. 
which prove all men brothers? and make the 
whole wide world a unit in the universe of God. 


of untoward things the steps whereby to climb. 


} gifted ! 


| 
Only uncommon lives have learned to make | 
\ 
! 
} 


Common lives always feel the hurt of a cramp- 


ing fate that, tarning upon them, clutches them | 


in iron and holds them to the earth. 


There are those who go thirsting all their lives 


grasp 


and die at last unsatisfied. 


| 
" . . { 
Their souls will 


| soft light beautifics them all. Time, distance, 
death, take them one-by-one. Life may fill the 
| vacant chairs, but cannot fill the vacant hearts. 

One seldom makes new friends when the days 
| of youth are over. The vacancies can only be 
| filled in the eternal years. It is said this is a 
| very selfish world, yet every day, if one looks 
| for them, he may find little things glorified by 
| voluntary sacrifice. Humanity fallen, human- 
_ ity grovelling in the dust, with its angel wings 
| (if it ever had them) irrevocably clipped, does 
| acts of heroism worthy of the gods. Those 
| who have missed li.e’s happiest chances dream 

their dreams over for their children; but the 

children go their own way, some heavenward, 
| some earthward; and often at the last the 
| mother is left alone to sing her song of an 
| ‘empty nest.” 

Happy are they who, over all the various 
| deeds and circumstances of their lives can see 
/a unity of plan working out for them eternal 
good. In most of us the plan has been so 
thwarted we cannot see our lives as a unit. 
We can only see separate days standing out as 
separate facts for the making or the marring of 
one another. The plan lost, there still is this 
to hope—that the pattern of some other life 
may be more beautiful because of the gleams of 
brizhtness caught from our lives. If some one 
standing by our grave can say, in all sincerity, 
“TI live a better life to-day because this friend 
of mine has lived and worked and suffered,” 
our lite will not have been all loss. 

And after this life heaven! This is the key- 
note of many of the better lives of earth. 
They hope the work that shows so little of the 
earthly gain will measure the more by the 
heavenly computation. It may be these com- 
mon lives, so full of heart-yearnings, known 
only to themselves and to the All-Father—these 
lives so stinted and so meager here—will reach 
' out there for what they missed on earth, and 
the vastness of heaven will compensate for 
earth's narrowness, and for earth’s poverty 





| heaven’s richness. 

Questionings come with thoughts of heaven. 
We cast our questions down the deep of new- 
made graves and no echo comes to us from the 
abyss. What it there is a loss for which eter- 
| nity has no atonement? What if man has the 
| power to close heaven’s doors upon his soul, 
and no higher power can save him from the 
/ long shadow of his sin? Ah! if there is no 
, remedy for sin-wrecked souls, the defeat of one 
immortal spirit is sad enough to send its wail of 


| anguish clashing eternally with all the hallelu- 


jahs of the blessed. 

Strange how full of sunshine and of smiles 
the old world is! It smiled at first in its inno- 
cent childhood; atterwards, its eyes filled with 
bitter tears, it chose to smile instead of weep. 
So, as we walk among dead hopes, we smile on, 
and the world smiles on, and there is pathos in 
smiling. If it were all we could do it would 
be true heroism. But for too long our love to 
our friends has been shown chiefly in building 
their monuments, and our love to their souls 
by our smiling at their ruin. 

Ilow many beautiful things each of us have 
seen! many beautiful sunsets! How 
many glorious sunrises! And all this beauty 
has been an appeal from God to the heart to 
lift it above sordid things and make it pure. In 
the effulgence stray blossoms have appeared— 
bits of verse, eloquent words—that stamped 
some common soul with the seal of genius. Is 
not this lonely blossoming a foreshadowing of 
the Great Gar- 


liow 


the abundant bloom to be when 


It is sad to see) dener shall have transplanted this scnsitive 


Think of the 
every soul is 
Think of the prayers ever striving to 
surround and to protect some hearts from the 
world’s sin! Think of the Divine love reach- 
ing down responsive to the adoring love as- 
cending from human souls to heaven! Think 
of each soul's possible life, and dare not call 
“what God hath cleansed common or unclean.” 

There is deep pathos in the ‘‘ifs” of life. So 


large a door turns on that little hinge. We say 


never let them be content with merely physical “if,” and on that foundation build earth and 


lives; yet, for them, the material shuts out the 
spiritual. They weary of their distasteful work, 
but must work on. To some, poverty cémes— 
the wolf that gnaws the heart. Disease comes, 
and, inthe midst of work undone, folds the weak 
hands that have already borne too heavy bur- 
dens. 
the soul; unkind remarks, looks meaning more 
than words, little jealousies and envyings, quar- 


Daily life brings much fret and wear to 


rels that spring from very nothingness, and the 
never-Ceasing effort to hide the old, old skele- 
ton in the closet. Some live in an atmosphere 
of petty vexations; mosquitoes that drain dry 
the spiritual blood and leave only nerves. Our 
sorrows are often of ourown making. Granted; 
but our chains are only the more galling when 
we have forged them for ourselves. 

Separations come to all. The good-byes mean 
much. It came from the longing for a protect- 
ing care to follow the dear ones going beyond 


our ken that our farewell words are ‘*God be | 


with you!” and “Adieu!” 
the familiar homesteads from which the miles 
must separate us, and to the hearts on which 
we leaned, from which comes longer parting. 
We take cold hands and say ‘Good-bye !” when 
the Angel of Death has spoken and will have 
his way. Always, although long expected, death 
comes suddenly, leaving some kin] word we 
meant to say forever unsaid; some kind deed 
we meant to do forever undone; sadder. still, 
leaving us longing for the forgiveness dead lips 
We pause in our work to 
place flowers in the cotlins. We 
swered kisses, and we wonder that in the busy 
walks of life we found so little time tor tender- 


can never grant. 
give unan- 


ness. Then the graves are filled and the sun 
We go our way and forget to be 
Yet, oh! the tears we 


We cannot 


shines on. 
kinder to the living. 
weep when tears are unavailing. 
get away from ourselves, or from the underlying 
sadness of our hearts. 
wind, a withered tower-bud, find an answering 
sidness in our souls. We recognize nature's 


sorrowful sights aud sounds as true express- 


ions of our lives. Yet, again and again, we 
assure our hearts that we are happy. 
to prove our happiness, and we show thereby 
that proof was needed. One who tries to prove 
to his own heart that he loves is very near not 
loving. : 
but its counterfeit. 

There are times when a great flood of bitter- 
ness sweeps over us. If we are weak we cry 
out. : 
we cried, and seeks to find the cause without 


which can only be found within our hearts. If 


The world wonders for a moment why 


we are strong we wait. 


press the longings which common ones must 
When a dog looks at you with | 


feel in silence. 


| 
| 


| 


We say good-bye to | 


heaven. From the despairing cry “If thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died!” even 
to the ifs of our every-day life, there is a sor- 
row beyond words. The sentence begun with 
an “if” should be forever unfinished. 

After the quarrels, heartaches, wars without 
After one has left 
What, 


and wars within, what then? 
his work here incomplete, what then? 


| after the treasures have been blighted, and one 


sitting in sackcloth and ashes has wept his hope- 
less tears? After the fruitless efforts for doing 
good to others and to ourselves, what then? 
What is left when earth has failed us? Will 
there be new treasures for the empty heart? 
New work for empty hands? Can ashes bring 
forth flowers again? Can there be built on 
wars the lasting peace? Can the weary find 
the perfect rest? Vain questioning! The gate 
that opens out to other worlds hangs on an ‘‘if.” 
What wonder 
“Hearts ery ‘God be pitiful!’ 
Who ne'er said ‘God be praised!’ ” 


The “Conservation of a Molecule.” 


{At a meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Hartford, in 
August, a very odd paper upon the ‘‘Conserva- 
tion of a Molecule” was read by a very learned 
professor. He reduced the human race to ‘‘plas- 
tidules”! The next day the members sailed 


| down the river to the Sound under circumstances 


j 
| 
| 
\ 
} 


A rainy day, a moaning } 


We try | 


One who tries to prove his joy holds | 


Great souls can ex- | 


of unparalleled beauty. This was Saturday, and | 
Monday morning's Courant contained the fol- | 


lowing verses, a copy of which might have been 
found in the pocket of every member. } 


Northward, at the close of day, 
Idly floatiag on the stream, 
Crowds of happy peopie gathered, 
Gathered wondering **Do we dream ?” 
Like a crystal glows the river, 

Like a crystal heaven is bent; 
While o’er hill and sward the shadows 
Through the golden woof are sent. 
Shadows drifting from the cloudlets, 
Emerald where the meadow lies, 

Bars of purple on the glory— 
Turning amber where it flies. 
Clouds are tossed in fleecy hollows, 
Rimmed with gold in tender lines, 
Clouds that float in golden brightness 
Where the silver water shines. 
Half above and half below it 
Forms of beauty mect and pass; 
Pillars of the distant woodland, 
Spires of ever-waving grass. 
And, while hues of gold and crimson 
Struggle through the sheaves of green, 
Tender tints of thwarted rosvlight 
Nesile eastern hills between. 


great, dumb, yearning eyes you pity him be-, 


cause he cannot speak. Many souls have less 
power than he to name their deepest thoughts. 
‘Their every attempt veils or misrepresents their 
truest selves. One has his days in dreamland 
and in wonderland. Not far removed is the 


world of love. We all walk its enchanted 


Where the moon, one pendant star 
Dropping from her silver horn, 

Climbs the pale front of the gloaming 
With a charm of Eden born, 

Over, under, all about 
Flows the fullness of content, 


Past and present and the future 
“Germinal” within us lie, 

Something that no lens can follow, 
Something that no ¢es¢ can try. 


Germs of being still evolving 
Where the light of morning glows, 

In the dawning of God’s presence, 
Where the fount of being flows. 

‘“‘Atoms” haunt us with old terrors; 
‘*Atoms” carry body's pain; 

‘‘Atoms” bring the smiles of dead men 
To the living cheek again. 

All these ‘‘atoms” we must carry ; 
Thank God! we have one deside— 

**Atom” holding hope of heaven; 
Hope of man—to God allied! 


This dear ‘‘atom” evolution 
Holds as safe as all the rest; 
Every new-born child shall find it 


Hidden in his baby breast! 
Cc. H. D. 


Hartrorp, Sunset ON River, Aug. 15, 1874. 


Unbounded Diversity. 

We sometimes call this a humdrum world; 
but, the utmost conceded, it would be hard to 
conceive of one affording a much greater inter- 
mixture. The very air we breathe is made up 
of nicely-adjusted parts bal:inced to our need, 
of which in twenty-four hours we inhale and 
exhale two thousand gallons. Nothing arrests 
us more than the uniform temperature of our 
structures. The extremes are said to be 95 
to 104 deg. Fah. in the tropics, and 57 to 84 
deg. under freezing pvint in the polar regions; 
yet the bluod of the negro living in the torrid 
zone of the equator is not by 1-5th degree 
warmer than that of the Esquimaux in the high- 
est north at the coldest time of the year; it is 
always 99 1-2 degs. Fah. 

The bed- has been aptly called our sleeping- 
garment as well as a place of rest, and our 
clothes weapons with which civilized man fights 
against the atmosphere as far as it is inimical. 
‘Perhaps oar future means of keeping our heat- 
household will be as different in style and ap- 
pearance from our present ones as a turbine 
from an old mill-wheel, or a steam-engine from 
a horse-wheel.” 

Soil is in itselt wonderful, holding the abso- 
lutely required ingredients fur production. In 
one sense, nearly the entire globe is a garden 
adapted to human wants. Nature gives us the 
solid basis, and art accepts and improves. The 





beside that which will run-over to our kind; mor- 
ality a misnomer judged by the principle which 
| is to mediate between man and his brother. Om- 
| nipotence at the helm, a grand universe, and a 
| race en rapport with every force, who shall tell us 
| of ‘‘miserable sinners” and dreadful pits of cor- 
| ruption! This cannot be the destiny of those 
who, if blind, will. yet see; if deaf, will hear; 
if morvse and stupid, will understand. The 
Mighty One and failure? All that we are and 
might be cries out against the insult to Maker 
i andcreated. We may err, sin, drop by the way, 

encounter severest penalty and discipline, but 
we must triumph, or all is a dire blank or non- 
;entity. There is love without and its counter- 
part within; so, too, faith and trust. We must 

and will abide by our Anchor and believe in the 
, intuitions of our own soul. 











7ACATION LETTERS. 





Across the Northern Line. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Sre. Marie-pe-Mannorr, P. Q. ; 
July 30, 1874. 
THE LOCALITY. 

I am all alone in the ‘‘petite salle;” through 
| the open win lows comes the fragrant wind from 
j the hay-fields and the low song of the grass- 
| hoppers; all is quict except the sweet laughter 

of the girlsJin their up-stairs rooms, and the 
| noise of tuning the piano where a man from 
| Montreal is hard at work in the parlor. My 
| chamber, for I have the ‘*Hospitalité,” leads from 
this room, and as I look up from this page I can 
see a white bed, a pretty toilet-table laden with 
books and articles of use, a trunk, a tall black 
wardrobe, and the funniest little rocking-chair, 
I am ata table covered with a scarlet cloth, an 
immense bureau and a tall clock are on each 
side of me, and two canopies, or lounges, covered 
with calico, invite torest. Oh, sucha perfect day ! 
We appreciate it. For two days it has poured, 
and the sluggish stream that flows by the house 
has almost touched the steps; and fortwo nights 
before going to bed [have flung open the blinds 
and watched for a half hour the swift waters 
rolling white and silvery under the moonlight; 
the great elm-trees in the hollow had their trunks 
immersed, and the red inoon flickered and flashed 
through the branches. Oh! such pretty views 
as we have here! Towards night we gather on 
the gallery, and trom there through the trees we 
can see the houses of the village, the tin spire 











some one of their family has died, and they 
want masses said, they will bring a pig or some 


them on the green in front of the church. In 
the winter the dress of the woman is changed 
only by a sack of flannel, and a little woolen 
bonnet; but the man dons high soft boots of buff 
or brown leather, made like his moccasins, a 
flannel shirt, gray, red or blue, gray flannel 
pants; and there he rests, close by the stove, 
unless business calls him out. Then comes 
from the stable a pretty, low sleigh and a spir- 
ited horse. He pulls a pointed knit-cap over 
his head, puts on his Capuchin-coat, pulls the 
pointed hood with its scarlet tassel over his knit 
cap, ties a scarlet scarf about his waist, springs 
into his sleigh, and away he goes down the long, 
white, straight road! We watch him out of 
sight, and come back to more mundane things. | 
This is but aspecimen. Some are richer, some 
are poorer, but they all have warm hearts, and 
touch their hats with politeness to the Demoi- 
selles Americaine, although they belong to an- 
other class and another religion. These ‘‘habi- 
tants” are the farmers and small-landed propri- 


etors. 
THE PEASANTS AND ‘‘MESSIEURS.” 


There is still another class, the peasants, who 
are poorer and work for the others; then, next 
the ‘‘messieurs,” including the doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, clergy, and the rich. Ah! I like 
the French Canadian, he is always very good to 
me, and, indeed, to us all. 

INCIDENTS. 

The other day we had # picture of the house 
taken. It is very pretty, and some time I'li 
show it to you. Madame’s house is of brick, 
and the most American-looking house in the 
village. It sits back from the road, and great 
elm-trees hang over it. A sluggish stream 
flows near, and when the moonlight falls upon 
it we stop in our walk from the village and say 
“Oh, girls, how pretty!” Every night, about 
eight, we all start off for a walk and to get our 
mail. We go trooping into the oftice—the only 
girls there, with lots of men. The only light is 
a tallow-dip, and the gray-headed postmaster 
reads the names slowly and puts into the boxes 
all before he will hand over the letters of the 
Americans, as we are called here. Then we go | 
out past the hotel on to the Chambly road, back | 








| past the Presbytére, where dwells M? Le Grand 


of the Catholic church, the great college, the | 


desert is wrought into fairy land, and swamps, | 


through “dynamite” means, are cleared of! across the ribbons of land the red-rvofed, red- 


hospital, the gray convent and Presbytére, and | He wears a long black polonaise, buttoned with 
little black boot-buttons, a scarf tied on the left 


stumps preparatory to higher uses. 
is ever on the stretch, and no sooner does an 
idea strike the explorer than he sets himself to 
his work and perseveres to completion. The 
Brookline reservoir is a monument of execu- 
tive skill; chaos metamorphosed into beauty 
and convenience. Some revel in hard tasks; 
and when we read that Ismailia, built in 1869, 
at the opening of the Suez canal, is reduced 
from ten thousand to one thousand people from 
the drifting sand which in storms stops the 
trains, we look for another announcement stat- 
ing that said obstacle is overcome. 

From arctic to antarctic circles variety is not 
only rife in flora and fauna but in animal life. 
What shoals in the water; what tribes in the 
air; what colonies in the ground; what troops 
on the surface of the earth! If our own genus 
is chief, it is diverse—no two alike. Inthe jun- 
gles of Africa and in the most polished courts 
the savage and civilized have their own char- 
acteristics. Children born of and nurtured by 
the same parents are as dissimilar as it is possi- 
ble to be and retain the type. They are result- 
ants of law obscure or patent, but their own 
selves. It is folly to attempt to merge; it can- 
not be done. There may be august love, pro- 
found friendship like that claimed for the Chi- 
nese, adaptation, assimilation; but, atl said and 
done, the individual remains; he has his sanc- 
tum into which neither friend nor foe can enter; 
it is his, and his alone. We are coming to un- 


youngest. What native repugnance certain little 
ones manifest tu particular persons. They will 
away with indifference, disgust, dread. We 
them. They are sensitives, and shrivel or ex- 
pand, as the case may be. 

One of peculiar organization is distressed be- 
cause he cannot recognize the future as plainly 
as his neighbor, who seems to see as in plate- 


can alter their status; they are what they are, 
and time alone can affect thei. Some are ob- 
tuse, and their lines are dark; others have a 
bell-rope which rings for every act; their in- 
stincts are so quick that questions and answers 
are simultaneous; to neither should censure or 
praise be accorded. 

Voice is a marvellous part of our machinery ; 
how it heals or hurts; what a pleasure or cross! 
Ordinary tones soothe or grate in conversation, 
reading or intoning. We educate but cannot 
originate these cadences. What a delight to 
listen to those who warble like Jenny Lind, Nils- 
son, the lamented Parepa, and the dawning fa- 
vorite, DeMurska. They enjoy their execution 
as the birds; echo and reécho from afar; their 


most a subject of will. 
so considered and employed by the possessors 
above mentioned. Instrumental geniuses are 
no less astonishing. 
selection, whatever that may be; it is all alive, 
and responds to the inspiration of the artists; 


rhythm animatesthem. The hard study is com- 
mendable, but the foundation is divine; so, too, 


ences as the breeze does the supple grain. 
think with him, and pulsate through him; he 
magnetizes them into harmony. The long years 
of research, the wisdom gained, are his material ; 
but the potent and subtle wand by which he 
weaves up his tissue is loaned by the Father. 
The sun rises daily, and sets as regularly; 


and poetic taste of the beholder. Now-and-then 
the elements combine to arrest the least re- 
flective, and offer an array of gorgeousness, 
sublimity, grandeur, beauty and delicacy which 
stamp it as exceptional and bewitching. How 
like a burning ball the recent descending orb, 
crossed by lines which divided his surface! How 


ingly reflected upon the billowy clouds nestled 
and grouped so grotesquely. Above, how pranc- 
ing steeds and chariots sailed upon the denser 
masses; how one portion passed beyond an- 
other; how the blackness aggregated till the ef- 
fect was heightened to weirdness; how the rain 
descended in the distance, and a partial mirage 


was produced! What a looming; how yellow 


| followed the red, and photographed every branch 


against the sky. No drum-tap was missing to 
remind us of prayer and praise; reverence and 
gratitude had their legitimate action. 





Surprises will ever come to us, interiorly and 


Ingenuity | shuttered cottages of the farmers; to the south 
g 


Rougemont, a mountain, lifts its head, and we 
never tire of the shades of color that love to rest 
like an auriole about it; in the sunset and the 
twilight we watch the shades that change from 
red to violet, and some one will say with drawn 
breath, ‘Oh! Rougemont, beautiful mountain!” 
Then, in another direction, the blue outline of 
Beloeil (beautiful view) lifts itself huge and 
grand in the evening air, and our thoughts travel 
swift to a day spent among its charming woods. 
THE PARTY. 

We were a merry party—seven girls, four 
boys—an immense express-wagon and two horses 
carried us the nine miles to the mountain-house ; 
then we climbed half a mile to a beautiful lake 
nestled in among the mountain-peaks and re- 
flecting in its placid waters the clouds and the 
wooded summits. There we took our dinner, 
and then separating in little groups, some to 
rest by the lake, the largest party climbed the 
two miles and a half to the summit; the 
road is wooded all the way, and at every step 
came the pungent breath of the pine-needles 
crushed beneath our feet. Susie and I out- 
stripped the rest, and rested half an hour in the 
ruined chapel before the others came. Twenty 
years ago this chapel was surmounted by an 
immense cross one hundred feet high, and ser- 
vices used to be held there every Sunday. Along 
the road were crosses, fifteen in number, scat- 
tered along at distances of fifty or sixty rods. 





derstand this somewhat; it is manifest in the! 


not smile upon, kiss, or go near them; they turn | 


mourn over their discourtesy but cannot blame | 


glass, and is not tormented by doubts; neither | 


apparatus is enviable, and training makes it al- 
It is a sacred gift, and | 


They are wedded to their | 


the sympathy between them is entire and one | 


the power of the orator, who sways his audi- | 


They , 


both notable but common events, yet fraught | 
with recurring interest according to the esthetic | 


rich and deep the coloring, and how charm-_ 


It was called ‘‘chemin de la croiz” (road of the 
| cross), and until the great cross was blown down 
people used to make pilgrimages there, but now 
the wind howls through the empty room, and, 
clinging to the posts, I looked out on the loveli- 
est picture I ever beheld, to be sure. This is 
the second time I have seen it, but it is always 
beautiful to me. 
THE COUNTRY. 

The country is very flat, and laid out in long 
narrow farms in mathematical precision, dotted 
here-and-there with patches of wood and grain, 
and tiny homes of farmers. The little villages 
were told by the flashing gleam of a spire, and 
three mountain-peaks rise without warning from 
the plain. Away off on the edge of the horizon 
| I could see the faint gleam of Lake Champlain 
eighty-five miles away; in another direction the 
| St. Lawrence flashed and sparkled; the tin roofs 
' of Montreal, watched by the gray towers of Notre 
| Dame, glittered in the afternoon sun; and at 
| our feet, like a band of silver, roiied the Riche- 
‘lieu. At seven o’clock we left with pleasant 
| memories Beloeil, and by another and longer 
‘route past the rapids at Chambly we sought 

Ste. Marie. There was no moon, but heat- 
‘lightning ran its uncanny length through the 
heavens, and the rapids leaped and flashed in 
its baleful light. 
THE ‘‘HABITANT.” 

Did I ever tell you of the Canadian par ez- 
cellence, the ‘‘habitant” or well-to-do farmer? If 
not, you shall make his acquaintance. He is 
about fifty years old (the one that I know), about 
five feet six in height; has black hair and dark, 
soft eyes; wears side whiskers, a@ la Anglaise, 
and is always smoking the most villainous to- 
bacco of his own raising. In summer he wears 
a blue jean shirt, white duck pants, moccasins 
made of one piece of leather and turned up at 
the toes; a broad-brimmed straw hat crowns his 
head, et ‘le voila.” He doesn’t like to work, and 
if it were not for the richness of the svil I am 
afraid he woald starve. He lives 
house, whitewashed, with red shutters, red roof 





and are curtained with papers. 


mense stove, three stories, stands in the center; on which to hang their charges.’ 
| P : , : : ? 
| he had stood in that pulpit, his object had been | vents any concealment or softening of the lines 


‘there are biz buffets for the dishes and clothes, 
and a stand for the buckets of water; a picture 
of the Virgin hangs on the wall, and a crucifix 
is om the table. There are 
leading from this big one, and I can see the tall 
wardrobes and high beds—one with pink sheets 


tant” is very pleasant, but has no beauty; she 
has to work too hard, and has too many chil- 
dren to attend t» herself. 


weaves, and twice a year looks after the grand 
wash by the river bank. She works out doors, 
and her husband goes to the. village store, 
drinks with his companions, and spins long- 


winded stories for the pleasure of the store-— 


keeper and his grinning clerks. She, too, wears 
| the moccasins and the broad-brimmed hat, a 





over the little bridge and through illage, 
Vicaire, a priest of the Sulpictian order, curé 


for more than twenty years of this little place. 


side, a scull-cap of velvet, and when on the 
street a long cape fastened with a silver pin; 


; over his bosom is a cross and beads; he is very 


old and very good to his people. We don’t at- 
tend the church so much now, as it is vacation, 
and the college boys are not there, and the 
music don’t amount to anything without them. 

A RIDE. 

One day last week I went to St. Jean. It is 
quite a place, twelve miles from here, through 
the loveliest country and over the loveliest road. 
I drove all the way and enjoyed it hugely. Mad- 
ame was taking some people to the cars, and so 
took me for company when coming back. We 
had a woman forty years old who had married a 
man of twenty-seven. She was taking him and 
her mother, who was almost a hundred years 
old, to her home in Wisconsin. Madame said 
she liked to be married, as this was the third 
The baggage was piled in a charrette, a 
sort of wagon. Henri drove that, and was at- 
tended by the colt four weeks old. Every few 
miles we would have to stop and the colt would 
have his dinner on the high road, with every- 
Oh, it was fun, I can tell 

I. A. B. 


time. 


body staring at us. 
you! 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Boston Board of Fire Commissioners 


have issued a circular calling the attention of | 


manufacturers and others occupying buildings 
that have stand-pipes, hose or other appliances 
for the extinguishment of fires, to the necessity 
of drilling their employés regularly in the use 
of such apparatus in order that in case of fire 
they may be able to make prompt and effective 
use of it to prevent the spread of fire. This 
will, they think, have the effect to allay any 
symptoms of panic, like that which proved so 
fatal at Fall River recently. 

Gazaway B. Lamar, the venerable rebel, died 
in New York city on Monday, the 5th inst. At 
the time of the secession of South Carolina, in 
November, 1860, he held the office of president 
of the Bank of the Republic, in Wall street, 
and occupied the time between that event and 


the bombardment of Fort Sumter in shipping | 


arms and ammunition to his fellow-traitors in 
the South. He also negotiated the printing of 
the rebel bonds and currency by certain New 
York houses, and in other ways aided the rising 
confederacy to the extent of his means. Dur- 


ing the rebellion he resided in Savannah, where | 


he was largely engaged in cotton speculations and 
blockade-running. At the close of the war he 
was arrested, fined and sentenced to several 
years’ imprisonment, the latter part of which 
sentence was afterward remitted by President 
Johnson. Lamar, ina recent suit against the 
government, in which he employed Gen. Butler 
as his counsel, recovered over $600,000 for cot- 
ton illegally destroyed during the war. He was 
at one time owner of the yacht ‘‘Wanderer,’ 
and largely interested in the African slave-trade. 
His son, Col. Charles A. Lamar, was killed in 
the military service of the rebellion. Lamar, 
at the time of his death, was in his seventy- 
seventh year. 


’ 


Rev. ‘‘Adirondack” Murray’s first sermon to 
his people after his return from vacation was 
on the danger of giving the intellect too much 
prominence in religious life, and he reaffirmed 





ina little | 
,people in our evangelical churches, and some 
anda red door; the windows are casements, ,members of this church, were watching my | or dissembling—they are so aggressively honest 
We go up the words, not in order to be profited, but in order | in displaying the ravages that years have made 


| only to make men think. 


two little rooms | 


and pillow-slips, and the other with green. | 
They are so high I know they must have little | 
steps to get into bed. The wite of the ‘ habi- | 
of every candidate for church membership and | The picture-shops have their usual supply of iam F. Gill & Co., 
| Says to him: ‘‘Swear you believe that or I will 
She it is who makes , 
her garden and does her housework, spins and 
‘see what these unrobed and unmasked inquisi- 


i 


some of his utterances that once gave some of his 
hearers offense. His position was taken, he said, 


“two years ago, when many so-called Christian | 


steps and go right into the big room; an im- | tu find something to justify their opposition and | on complexion, throat and hair. 


Always, since 


The modern style of 
dictation, however, the Protestant form of mod- 
ern Catholicism, is to present a pamphlet-full 


; was a member of the bar, and for many years 


A cable despatch from London announces the and fanciful letters, and reads: 
chickens, and after church the beadle will sell | death of the poet Bryan Waller Proctor, better! fifty Holland street, Kensington. Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall greet their triends on the 20th of} as a proof of “that common-sense which, having 


known as ‘Barry Cornwall.” He was born in 
1790, was educated at Harrow school, where he 
had Byron for a form-fellow, and at an early 
age commenced the study of the law. 
produced a small volume of dramatic sketches. 
In 1821 his tragedy, ‘‘MiranJdola,” was brought 
out at Covent-Garden Theater with much suc- 


cess, Mr. Macready taking the principal char- | 


Mr. Proctor was the author of ‘‘A Sic- 
“Marcian Colonna,” and ‘The 
His most original work— 


acter. 
ilian Story,’ 
Flood of Thessaly. 


In 1815 he. 


/and signed with his autograph. 


September, 1874, the anniversary of their 
fiftieth Wedding Day — their GoLtpEN wep- 
pinc.” The autograph signatures of S. C. 
Hall and Anna Maria Hall follow. There is 
a second card, tinted like the first, on which 


Fifty Years, written by Mr. Hall to his wife, 
There is some- 


| thing very sweet and touching in the frankness, 


the tender pride, with which these old people 


a “) ¢ ie sce hewhic j . »j | rd . 
the ‘Dramatic Scenes”—which in style is mod- | declare their warm and lasting love, which keeps 
eled on that of the old English drama, abounds | aj] its romance and devotion, and has lost some- 


in winning simplicity and graceful sentiment. 
He was also the author of ‘English Songs,’ 
many of which have become very popular. He 
held the lucrative office of Commissioner of 
Lunacy, which he resigned in 1861. 

Mr. Alcott has set out for a three months’ 
tour in the West, where he will converse, lec- 
ture and preach as in former years there. 
expected to reach St. Louis this weck, and after 


} the lover-husband of eighty”? 


He | 


thing ofits reserve only because it has become 
their daily and hourly inspiration and depend- 


Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
Do you re- 


they wished to. 
are lovers in the same frank way. 
member the dedication of her last poem, ‘*To 
I forget how 


old she said she—‘‘the lover-wife”’—was, but I 


| think she is far beyond the allotted threescore 


some days there to visit the cities in Lowa, IIli- | 
nois, Michigan, Ohiv, and other States, where | 


he has held conversations formerly. - 
for this season are ‘‘The New Academy,” ‘*The 
Temple School in Boston and the Fruitlands’ 
Community at Harvard,” ‘“The Arts of Think- 
ing and Writing, of Reading and Conversation,” 
‘Temperament and Pursuits,” ‘‘The Genesis of 


His topics 


years and ten. 
A “PARK” THAT DOES NOT INVITE. 
I sometimes wonder if there is anywhere else 


/in the world so prim and solemn and useless a 


Mano and Animals,” ‘*The Immortality of Man,” | 


He will also talk about “New 


and ‘‘Worship.” 


England Authors” when desired, but prefers 


} 
| 


subjects more speculative, and is ready to an-| 


nounce the true doctrine of spirit and matter, 
| 


which he has so long maintained in opposition 
to Tyndall and the materialists, old or new. 


| 


He begins his tour at an earlier season than | 


usual, but may continue it through the winter if 
invited to do so. 





ART NOTES. 
in the Bostun Athenwum 
One re- 








Two ladies were 
examining the Montpensicr paintings. 
marks to the other ‘This is the Annunciation.” 


Then, after fixedly regarding the two figures, she | 


continued, ‘*Now, do you know which is annun- 
Which is the annunciated one 


ye 


ciated ? 


The Cincinnati art-gallery has been open on 


Sundays, this. season, without causing any dis- | gace more. 


| 


' » bee j 
little from the weather, probably been worn off | what is 

| by colds; but otherwise he is in good preser- 

| vation. 


| 


order, and now Chicago wants to do tie same | 


thing. ‘Those who fear a 
Sabbath protest against such an innovation. 
But the truth seems to be that with libraries and 
art-galleries open to the pub.ic the day is much 
better spent than before by a great many peo- 
ple.—New Bedford Mercury. 

The statue of ‘‘Cleopatra,” by Thomas R. 
Gould, which was unveiled at the gallery of 
Isaac Fenno, of the Roxbury district, last week, 
is in all respects a noble work of art. In an 
antique chair, over which is thrown a shawl 
whose fringes reach the floor, the Queen is 
seated. The left arm is raised and the head 
held easily in the bend of the wrist. The right 
arm hangs by her side. The figure is beauti- 
fully draped in a single robe, which leaves arms 
and feet bare, and drops carelessly from one 
shoulder, exposing to view the right breast. 
The robe is confined at the waist by a rich gir- 
dle, ia which are set authentic cameo portraits 
of the Roman lovers of the rare Egyptian. The 
head is bound by a simple coronet, from which 
a rich mass of hair escapes and falls over the 
bosom and down the back. The face is full of 
the subtle fascination which brought the noblest 
to pay a tribute to her beauty in complete thral- 
dom. The statue is chiseled from the purest 
Carrara marble, is mounted on a base of red- 
veined marble, and the whole is made to revolve 
by an ingenious concealed mechanism so as to 
present the various phases, effects and expres- 
sion of this unique and beautiful creation of 
plastic art. The statue is placed at the end of 
an elegant gallery built expressly for this ob- 
ject; is relieved by a semi-circular arrangement 
of wine-colored draperies, and is lighted from 
above. 





GOSSIP NOTES: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON, 





|To the Worcester Spy.] 

i THE FALL FASHIONS ON PRETTY GIRLS. 

| Just now trade-openings occupy the days, and 
| those who go into the crush and crowds tell 


glowing tales of the splendors of imperted and 


| home-made clothes, and of the fruit, flowers and 
| birds which are to be carried on female heads. 


| The size of bonnets apparently depends on the 
| amount of millinery n@rketing which they are 
to wear; a frame of some size is necessary 
| for several large bunches of black Hamburg 
| grapes, and a party of robins and orioles, with 
| humming-bird attendants. But, whatever may 
be exhibited in the shops, nothing in this coun- 
| try can be more picturesque than some of the 
| young ladies to be seen in the streets. They 
are very slender, straight as arrows, with lovely 
| complexions and golden hair. Their rich black 
| silk dresses and straight polonaises glitter with 
| jet fringes and jet embroidery, the latter cover- 
|ing them like a coat of mail. A heavy gold 
necklace and logket are half hidden in the full 
lace round each slender throat, and on the 
golden locks is jauntily set a soft, high-crowned, 
| dark-blue felt hat, with a wide brim, carelessly 
| crushed and battered on one side, and on the 
|} other turned up and fastened with a brilliant, 
| above which waves a tall feather the color of 
the hat. The military air of the head gear and 
|the jet mail are very queer and effective on 
these pretty girls; but they add to our somber 
street-crowds an attractive and picturesque ele- 
ment which is very desirable, and as welcome 
las the colors and fantastic ornaments which 
| now find place in ourarchitecture. These mili- 
|tary hats are very becoming to fresh young 
faces; but unfortunately they find favor also 
with middle-aged women, who must be con- 
scientiously opposed to every form of illusion 


| 


The turned- 
‘up brim of the new chapeau effectually pre- 


| of the face, although the front of the head is 
| more covered than it has been by the late sum- 


|mer bonnets. Thetrailing skirts, the polonaises 


desecration of the | : es 
take their constitutionals. 


| 


| 


little park as Louisvarg square, here on the 
western slope of Beacon hill. I don’t know its 
size—two hundred feet by fifty, perhaps—but it 
is a regular, flattened oval piece of grass, sur- 
rounded by a stern and sharp iron fence painted 
black, with no gate. Seven elms stand on each 
side and one at each end, and they partake of 
the solemnity of the place, and are stiffer than 
any other elms in the world. Behind each end 
tree is a small stone statue, one facing north, 
the other south. One is Columbus, with very 
stumpy legs and an anxious face: the other is 
an Ancient, shivering in the wet-sheet-like dra- 
pery called classical. For some time he was 
supposed to be Aristides, but is now called 
-Eschines, I believe. 


Nothing can enter this depressing place 
excepting small dogs; once in a while a little 
white woolly creature squeezes in between the 
iren pickets, looks around, not daring even to 


bark, and squeezes out again as soon as he can, | 


frisking with delight when he is safely outside 
The place might be used as a 
pound for runaway children, or for babies to 
They could be lifted 
over the railing, and would be safe until they 
were lifted back again; and it would be pleas- 
ant to see them playing there, pleasant to see 
anything that would alleviate the present mel- 
ancholy of the spot. 





LITERATURE. 

Every Saturday, of the 10th and of to-day, 

contains the seven chapters of a pretty little 

French tale, ‘‘A Dream Story,” by Mrs. Mac- 
quoid, the author of ‘Patty.” 





The October number of the American Exz- 


| change and Review has an exhaustive paper on 


spontaneous combustion, with other valuable 
and instructive articles.—Philadelphia. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, publish 
The Triumph of Steam, as shown in the lives 


that should be in all family and school-libraries, 
and brought to the attention continually of the 
young. The story is well told, and John Gil- 
bert illustrates it creditably.—Lee & Shepard. 

My Schooldays in Paris, by Margaret S. 
Jeune, is a pretty, sketchy account of girlish life 
ina French boarding-school. The book is hand- 
somely bound and well illustrated, and the pages, 
though containing no continuous record, are 
not without usabating interest.—Published by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, and for sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 

James R. Osgood & Co.'s volume of Chotce 
Receipts, by a lady who tested every formula, is 
alike elegantly presented and creditably com- 


piled. Each receipt, she says, is the practical 
result of repeated trials by several hands. It 
is a hand-bogk of culinary excellence. We 
look to a restoration of the perfect cooking-art 
from its publication. 

A First Book in German, tor young pupils, is 
now prepared by Dr. Emil Otto. It is in clear, 
plain, German type; introduces simultaneously 
the written and printed letters, and seems well 
adapted, in its progressive arrangements, to the 
youngest children.—Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, are the publishers, but A. Williams & Co. 
of this city have it for sale. 

A worthy Memorval to Charles Lowe, contain- 
ing the last services, tributes of love, and a ser- 
mon preached at Somerville by Rey. H. H. Bar- 
ber, has been reprinted, with additions from the 


contains a finely-engraved portrait of Mr. Lowe, 
and must be a valued tribute to all his many 
friends. —A. Williams & Co. 

Harper & Brothers give for Nos. 420 and 421 
of their ‘‘Library of Select Novels” Squire Ar- 


most favorably, and Lorna Doone, by R. D. 
Blackmore, a vigorous and intensely captivat- 
ing writer. Both will 
thank the publishers.— Williams & Co. 


will have readers who 


Harper & Brothers have published Vas?’s //- 
lustrated Almanac, for 1875, which is as full of 
queer conceits as anything ever befure presented 
by this gifted caricaturist. No man ever ex- 
pressed a more searching suggestion in speech 
than does this artist by his pencil. The tun is 
absolutely irresistible, and must make an an- 
chorite laugh—that is if some discreet friend 
can only manage to inveigle a copy into his re- 
treat.— Williams has it. 


The Universalist Quarterly, of this month, 


eminent divines, not always of the Universalist 
denomination. among whica we find ‘‘Unful- 
filled and BatHed Lives Proof of Immortality,” 
and *‘Reward and Penalty in Religion.” The 
opening paper concerning ‘‘Christ’s Coming to 
Judgment” is written by Rev. E. G. Brooks, 





| and the closing one is of the Buddhistic devil. 
The general review is also an interesting de- 


of ‘‘doctrines” and ask you to sign it, with the | with watteau plaits, and the plumed hats of to- | pexomens 


understanding that unless you sign it you can- 
not Come to the communion-table, nor be known 
asa Christian follower. This is a pistol that 
our evangelical ecclesiasticism holds at the ear 


shoot.” My friends, let them shoot — force 
them to put adefinition to Christianity. Let us 


tors on our church committees call salvation; 
waive aside their pamphlet and take your New 
Testament and bring them down to that! It is 
not singular that on the Sunday following this 
discourse Mr. Murray sent in his resignation 
as pastor of Park street church. 


| day, are quite like the stage costumes in the so- 
| ciety plays of eighty or a hundred years ago. 
ART SUGGESTIONS. 

| There is nothing new here in the way of art. 


pretty things, and some good oil paintings; but 
| sight-seers still flock to the Montpensier pic- 
|tures, and to the Mechanics’ exhibition. The 
| interest in the latter scems inexhaustible; more 
| than 10,000 visitors are reported there on Sat- 
|urday, and there are no season tickets. Mr. 


| Thomas Gould’s statue of “Cleopatra” has been 





his house in Roxoury, and cards of invitation 


| Stones Through Glass Houses, or Modern 
| Christianity a Civilized Heathenism, is the 
| tithe of a queer book by the author of The Fight 
| at Dame Europa’s School, published by Will- 
but purporting to be written 
in England. The spirit of the book is aggres- 
| sive almost to fierceness. It attacks the pre- 
_vailing type of comfortable, indifferent Chris- 
tianity, representing it as civilized heathenism, 
but its course of reason is more vigorous than 
clear, more various than convincing. 


Albert Mason of New York publishes an 


placed by Mr. Isaac Fenno in the art gallery of | Idiomatic Key to the French Language. The 


| erty, suffer it to be hauled down.” 
| well, and really ought, in connection with the 








His nose has suffered a} 


of Watt, Arkwright and Stephenson—a work | 


Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine. It 


den, by Mrs. Oliphant, who never fails from her 
earnestness and originality to impress the reader 





offers a collection of papers from the pens of 





. re » Vills * . 2 . 
‘Avenue Villa, | nation on its refusal to send message of broth- 
| erly greeting to the Free Religious Association, 


organized on a Christian basis, will not permit 


itself to be removed; having hoisted the Chris- 
tian flag, will not, under the specious plea of lib- 
This sounds 


is printed in golden letters a poem — After | refusal, to melt the iron hearts of those sturdy 


defenders of Christianity, the Evangelicals, who 
deny Unitarians their fellowship. 

Pratrie and Forest, a description of the game 
of North America, with personal adventures in 
their pursuit, by Parker Gilmore, is published 
by Harper & Brothers. Mr. Gilmore is a vet- 
eran sportsman, who has fished and hunted in 


: ‘ | England, Scotland and Ireland, as well as in 
ence; because it so fills and permeates their | North America 
lives that it is impossible to hide it, even if! 


What he tells us in this vol- 
ume is the result of actual observation. It is 
an intelligent account of game with which his 
hunting adventures have made him familiar. 
The descriptions are accompanied by lively re- 
ports ot hunting adventures and are illustrated 
by thirty-three engravings.—Williams & Co. 
Prof. R. B. Anderson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, boldly announces as the title of a 
work, America Not Discovered by Columbus, 
which is the retold tale of the discovery by the 
Norsemen of the tenth century. He presents 
a readable, and doubtless truthful, narrative of 
the Norse discovery, with the design to create 
an interest in the people of Norway and Ice- 
land, and follows it with an appendix on the 
value of the The 
treatise is attractive as an inquiry into histori- 


Scandinavian languages. 


cal accuracy, but the judgment of the world has 


| given Columbus the credit of the practical dis- 


covery of America, and it will be hard now to 
dispossess his name of its honors.-~Chicago, S. 
C. Griggs & Co. 

The Grange: A Study in the Science of So- 
ciety, Practically lliustrated by Events in Cur- 


| rent History. By Gracchus Americanus.—Vhis 


seems to be either the accepted principles of 
salled Grangerism, or a proposed code of 
ethics and of law for that growing organization. 
By what the author designates as monarchism 
still existing in American society, or dictation, 
we suppose he means that which has come to be 
popularly called Cwsarism, in its manifold forms, 
in political, social, financial, ecclesiastical life. 
The idea is to extinguish imperialism, thorough- 
ly, and kindle fraternity, the union of all for 
the common weal—personal aggrandizment to 
be subordinated to the general welfare.—New 
York, George P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The first volume of the American Educational 
Annual is just ready from the house of J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., New York. The present 
volume bears the date of 1875, and it is intended 
to continue the publication every year. The 
contents include a history of the past and pres- 
ent school systems, of school legislation in all 
the States and Territories, and of land grants 
and Peabody fund; also recent geographical and 
scientific discoveries, the National Bureau of 
Education, civil rights bill, and voluminous 
statistics of all kinds. The book is handsomely 
and conveniently arranged, and, besides being a 
desirable one for all educators, will find a place 
in the library of earnest and studiwus parents. 
—For sale by J. L. Hammett, Brattle street. 

Three very pleasing volumes fur the young 
folks are from the press of Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York—Dog Life, embracing narra- 
tives exhibiting instinct, intelligence, fidelity, 
sympathy, attachment and sorrow of the canine 
animal, and illustrated by sixteen engravings 
after Landseer, which alone would stamp the 
work as interesting; Zhe Story of a Summer- 
Day, with twenty-four illustrations by Froment, 
which are as gracefal and winsome as the nar- 
rative is pleasing; and 7respassers, by Rev. J. 
S. Wood, showing how the inhabitants of earth, 
air and water are enabled to tresspass on domin- 
ions not their own by a vivid narrative and nu- 
merous illustrations. ‘These volumes are hand- 
somely presented, and must prove of perma- 
nent value in every home with children.—Lee 
& Shepard. 

We have received from ex-Governor Wash- 
burn of Maine a pamphlet giving the detail of 
the dedication of a Soldiers’ Monument in 
Cherryfield, far away ‘‘down East” in that 
State, and the address on the occasion by the 
The 
discourse, which combines a Soldiers’ memorial 
address and a Fourth-of-July oration, is patri- 
otic and sympathetic in spirit, and consists of a 
brief review of our history down to this time 
and the dangers that threaten at present from 


ex-Governor, on the Fourth of July last. 


the increased revenues and patronage of the 
government. a depreciated currency, and the 
tendencies toward extravagance and central- 
ization. It closes with expression of firm faith 
in the remedy for these evils to be found in the 
advantages and strength of State governments, 
and in the patriotism, intelligence and good in 
tentions of the people at large. 

Dr. E. H. Clarke has been led to the promul- 
gation of a second essay, The Building of a 
Brain, following the same direction as his for- 
mer one, Sex in Education. The torrent of ob- 
jection raised by his earlier publication on this 
subject has at least had the effect of inducing 
the author to modify some of his most extreme 
and unpleasant modes of expression, though in 
his fundamental ideas he is as decided and con; 
vinced as at first. The sophistry of his argu- 
ment is subtle, and consists not in the points he 
advances, but in what he leaves unsaid, and in 
his narrow application of what are broad and 
universal principles. There is much of valu- 
able information, suggestive opinion and honest 
testimony in the little volume, and we willingly 
recommend it to thinking readers, who, if un- 
prejudiced, and at all conversant with natural 
and psychological laws, can scarcely fail to rec- 
ognize its merits and discern its errors.—Pub- 
lished by J. R. Osgood & Co. 

New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. issue the 
following: Instrumental, ‘‘Where the Citron 
Bloometh,” waltz, by Johann Strauss; ‘‘Course 
Hongroise,” by Charles Voss; ‘‘March of the 
Black Watch,” by Michael Watson; ‘‘Under the 
Oaks,” a picnic dance, by G. A. Veazie, Jr.; 
“Inthe Greenwood,” melodie by Gurtav Lange; 
and ‘‘Flower Song,” by the same, as played by 
the Beethoven Quintette Club. Vocal, ‘Sleep, 
My Love, Sleep,” words by G. White Melville, 
music by Arthur Sullivan; ‘‘The Land of Love,” 
words by the Rev. E. Dudley Jackson, music 
by Ciro Pinsuti; ‘‘Fair and Fause” (Scotch bal- 
lad), words by Gordon Campbell, music by 


|Mme. Sainton Dolby; ‘‘Thou’rt like unto a 


Flower,” words by H. Heine, music by Anton 
Rubinstein; “The Son of the Prophet,” words 
by L. C. Elson, music by J. Faure; “‘ Two 
Hearts that Beat as One,” ballad, words by E. 
Falconer, music by W. C. Levey; and ‘‘The 
Wooing,” by Louise J. Brooks —all very ac- 


| ceptable to music-lovers. 


The Aldine, for October, has as a frontispiece 


, arrangement—that of giving a short chapter of | one of the quarter tinted plates by J. D. Wood- 
kore issued for a reception in its honor. Mr. i examples on the idiomatic use of each word! ward, the subject being, appropriately, ‘“‘Octo’ 
a. 
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The Public Park Commissioners will probably 
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ues oe and metaphicians, says | are pressing improper and manufactured claims, | term pheasant would cover. Just below, on the 
ie a oog = but pr in | and that sometimes the government is wheedled | Schwalback road, is an extensive fish-rearing | make their report during the present municpal 

8 evelopment in different | by them into the payment of claims that are | establishment which furnishes the ducal table | year. They have individually niven consider- 
bogus. And yet this is only one side of the | with the delicacies of the finny tribe; and not able attention to details, but have not yet so far 
story. There are numerous cases where the | far distant are the kennels whence issues above considered the proposed plans as to decide in 


claimant cannot appear in person, and where | the din and clamor the deep-toned bay of the | favor of or against any of them. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


e industrial interests of the country is 


There has been too much shilly- 
ts bill. It is seen| Miss Podkins at the Fair, Again. 


Sumner, a new poem, ‘‘Hazel Blossoms,” quite | ing th 
a group of pieces he has written since “The | fully upon us. 


ia Pilgrim” ished, and sev- | shallying about the civil-righ stipes 
beats 7 his ne hens, ae was a Sentai that no Southern hate has been| Mr. Epitor:—The last time I told you about | minds.” The present age is the one of the prac- 
era ’ 


tothe: Sexined placated by deferring action on that bill. The | ever so many things, but didn’t say nothin’ about | tical fulfillment of all the theories of the past; 
—— ies nee dir: Toswaciigs nun ont Republicans had better take the enhanced de-/| the picters; you see there was so many of ’em| hence the Rochester knockings, the manifes- 
in the boy world, and among the men who re- | votion of the blacks by passing that bill than | that * wouldn't aasdis or piiaga Toom ; SS eee. the Newburyport school non-appearance would be equivalent toa loss of | Nassovian boar-hounds. ‘They are magnificent! Prof. Woollett, the English dramatic elocu- 
member their boyhood still. His boys are the|longer hope to conciliate a set of worthless | but I’ve been ac _ _ oo . e ~ a i wee occurrences like the present, theclaim. The true situation in all complicated | animals! large and lank, with long hair and in- | tionist, is euee by some of our citizens to 
genuine article—not angels in disguise, but Southerners by refraining from so doing. Then,| The first man ae _— a sean vf ge RS ot ner similar and almost simul-| matters cannot be arrived at by correspondence, | telligent eyes; in fact, veritable “hounds of| recite Longfellow’s enlebrased poem, the ‘‘Court- 
wide-awake, full of life, good and bad, as most | the procrastination about the specie-payment gave me the — - sate “at : id ae pa : = — in this and other parts of the | as all diplomatic negotiations abundantly prove. | Sparta,” to delight the fair Hippolata and make ship of Miles Standish,” - behalf of the Stan- 
boys are; and under Mr. Trowbridge’s guidance | restoration, and the general loose penintnd wmchreehep ees ™ a i sti: : “i ee that the agencies of the pres- | ‘The volumes of correspondence relating to/|‘‘the groves, the skies, the fountains, every | gigh Monument ‘henbebidinn at Duxbury. ‘The 
ave mighty interesting times, | business questions, has dissatisfied large num- | think he had anything else to do just then; but, | ent are being used for the furtherance of a great | trifles between nations show how utterly inade- | region near,” seem ‘‘all one mutual cry.” | monument is about half steupioted, ae to be 


ber Days,” a brook, a bridge, a wildwood, and, 
in the foreground, an old log, with merry chil- 
dren perched uponit. The other full-page plates 
are ‘‘Desdemona,” & reproduction in black and 
white of Cabanel s celebrated painting, drawn 
upon the wood by John S. Davis, and engraved by 
Jonnard; ‘“‘The Rapids of the Au Sable,” per- 
fect sketch of a wild and romantic scene in the 
Adirondacks; and “Spring,” after Pierre A. 
Cot, a symbolical picture of the French school. 
«Wild Flowers” and ‘‘On the Grand Canal” are 





the largest of the remaining illustrations, the 
rest being small but exquisite engravings illus- 
ive of articles on Castle Wartburg and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The reading matter possesses | p 
its usual variety and interest. The Aldine Com- 
pany now offer this most meritorious and lead- | u 
ing American illustrated journal, and deserve 
the favor of all cultivated persons.—H. A. Boffe 
& Co., 11 Bromfield street, are the Boston 


trat 


agents. 

“Bric-a-brac,” again !—the thirdnumber. The 
now famous Letters to an Incognita, by Prosper 
Merimee, the distinguished French Academi- 
cian, senator and author, are here translated for 
the first time. Their sparkling wit, keen rail- 
lery, incisive comments on passing events, and 
clear characterizations of the celebrities with 
whom Merimee was brought in contact, are not 
only entertaining, but fascinating. The letters 
derive additional piquancy from the glimpses 
they give of his devotion to, and ardent affection 
for, the unknown. The Twenty-five Years of 
My Life, by Lamartine, is also given nearly 
complete. These memoirs are marked by a 
freshness and vividness, a grace, gaiety and 
frankness, which the recollections of his early 
youth alone could inspire, and which must easily 
insure the narrative a place among the most 
popular of Lamartine’s writings. The brief 
extracts from the Reminiscences and Impress- 
ions of George Sand, with which the volume 
closes, are characteristic and readable. The 
‘volume is choice and entertaining in its every 
page.—Williams & Co. 

The Genesis of the New England Churches. 
By Leonard Bacon. With illustrations.—Dr. 
Bacon does not claim to have derived any of his 
material from origiaal sources, nor to have veri- 
fied his statements by comparison with original 
records, but only to have re-written what annal- 
ists and editors have before given the world. 
This he has done in smooth prose, and with as 
much of: fairness and truth as could have been 
expected. The chronic controversy between 
Anglican and Puritan ecclesiasticism is well kept 
up, illustrated by New England history. There 
are those among us, however, who would like 
to see a dispassionate history of the great refor- 
mation in England, inits cities and shires, down 
through the several reigns, among its home and 
its emigrant people, from the opposite stand- 
point. Audialteram partem. Representatives 
and eulogists of the ‘‘fathers” have been prolix 
enough; those of the “grandfathers” of English 
reform and culture have been reticent or silent. 
To name but one personage in American history, 
a Washington fairly represents the earlier re- 
ligious and social influences. —New York, Har- 
per & Brothers; for sale by Williams. 

German ‘Universities is the title of a new 
book upon education written by James Morgan 
Hart. It isa record of his personal experience 
of ten years ago. Three years of student life 
at Gottingen have yielded him its material. The 
author’s special line of study was the law; 
vence certain chapters have a special adaptation 
to those interested in jurisprudenze. But the 
excellently printed four hundred pages embrace 
enough of all aspects of university life to make 


f 


information, Mr. Hart unhesitatingly asserts 
the superiority of the German University sys- 
tem over that of England and America, and 
thinks that the latter makes the mistake of sink- 
ing too much money in fine buildings, thus crip- 
pling itseif for means to pay first-class profess- 
ors; the secret of strength, in his view, is the 
possession of the best talent in college profess- 
ors, and to leave students to settle for them- 
selves the question, Where shall I dine and 
sleep? He exposes what he deems the flaws of 
the German method; dwells upon the toleration 
of duelling as one of its evils, but a iesser one 
than “‘hazing,” and other defects of English and 
American schools. To any one interested in the 
details of German University life the book will 
have many attractive features.— Putnam's Sons- 
Literary Table-Talk, 
(Prepared expressly for the Commonwealth.) 

A rumor comes from Ireland that the recent 
Belfast addresses of Tyndall and Huxley are 
to be answered by a paper authorized, if not pre- 
pared, by the Roman Catholic priesthood. Would 
not a simple dictum from the Pope be better, as 
being final? 

Rev. E. E. Hale promises a new Christmas 
story this season, entitled ‘‘Our New Crusade.” 
If it is nearly as good as that of last season, 
“In His Name,” there are bright times ahead. 
This is not only one of the best stortes, but one 
of the very Lest stories, ever told in this country, 

Garibaldi has iust published at Turin a vol- 
une, “I Mille’ (fhe Thousand), principally de- 
voted to the volunteers with whom he had won 
his fame. He feels that his active share in poli- 
tics is past, and this work is given to the world 
as a memento of his exertions for his father- 
land. 

Father Hyacinthe has by no means lost his 
interest in the reformation of Catholicism be- 
cause certain of his fellow-reformers so far out- 
stripped him that he definitely parts from their 
ranks. He promises a book on ‘Catholic Re- 


they not only h 
but the outcome of all their doings is progress | bers of men. cot 
toward a healthy, sensible, manly character. So plicated graver national ones, and thus dimin- 
as well as boys will gladly greet his new | ished somewhat the prestige of the party. These 


book, ‘‘Fast Friends,” which continues the pop- last, however, are but temporary. If there 
should he a breath of wholesome, determined, 


concurrent sentiment on financial and business 
of Paris, of which some remarkable chapters | questions running through the next Congress 
lately appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, | the health of the dominant party would be easily 
is to be published in this country by Porter & 
Coates of Philadelphia. 
merly translator for the State Department, is to 
make the translation, and a distinguished gen- 
eral is to edit it. 
be reduced so as to be bound in the volumes. 
The Count’s ability, impartiality and great care 
to make his work perfect justify us in cherish- 
ing high anticipations of this history. 


of Atlantic writers.” 
Brown-Sequard is new to the Atlantic, but 
world-famous, and it is to be hoped he may be 
able to furnish the articles half-promised from 
his pen. 
hope it will be long before the honored names 
of Longfellow, 
Holmes and Parkman shall be crowded out of 
the Atlantic by newer names, or be withdrawn 
by death. Who are going to take and fill their 
places? 


work on which Barring Gould is now engaged. 
According to the London Academy it will con- 
tain “‘an account of the Toledoth Jescher, two 
Hebrew Gospels circulating among the Jews in 
the middle ages; with a critical investigation 
of the notices of Christ in the Talmud, as well 
as in Josephus and Justus of Tiberius. 
is added an investigation into the extant frag- 
ments of Gospels circulating in the first three 
centuries, which the author believes to have 
been drawn up either under Petrine or Pauline 
influence, while the canonical Gospels sprung 
from a Johannite party of conciliation.” 


of MacGahan’s ‘‘Campaigning on the Oxus and 
the Fall of Khiva” is true, this is one of the 
freshest and most engaging books of travel and 
observation recently published. The London 
Standard says: ‘‘It reads like some lost chap- 
ters of the ‘Thousand and One Nights.’ It 
abounds in pictures and anecdotes, and it is as 
a lantern held up amid the duskiness and vague- 
ness of the Tartar waters.” 
declares that “‘Mr. MacGahan gives us a most 


and customs ef the people, as also of the Khan 


several notable articles to Scribner’s Monthly, 
Lance in the Field of Life and Letters.” 


though he was careful to express his appreciation 
of Lowell’s great excellences. 
: : 3 cgi per on George Eliot has attracted much atten- 
them helpful reading to the general seeker for cin sacaih-aiheabbebinks the: Son dinceietadlion: tal 
catholicity. Prof. Wilkinson's book will be 


of the age, and is now much of a gentleman. 


the Manse,” has just appeared above the hori- 
zon. 
his ‘‘Bitter Sweet” and ‘‘Kathrina” through edi- 
tion after edition, hail a fresh book from him as 
almost a special providence in their interest. 
It is not a matter of indifference to readers if 
the Tribune critic is right in saying that ‘Dr. 
Holland will always find a congenial audience 
inthe homes of culture and refinement.” 
adds that ‘‘the present poem, like his previous 
compositions, betravs a true and loving com- 
munion with nature; he writes from a strong 
inward impulse, unshackled by the influence of 
favorite models; his verse is inspired by the 
profound reverence for womanhood which is 
natural to the instincts of every manly charac- 
ter; while he embodies the highest sentiments 
of humanity in images of tenderness and pathos. 
This will always secure to him the sympathy of 
the people, which is, perhaps, after all, the most 
precious reward which the poet can covet.” 


arents 


ler story of ‘‘Jack Hazard.” 
“The History of our Rebellion,” by the Count 


Mr. L. Tasistro, for- 


The large French maps are to 


The Literary World thinks ‘‘it would be re- 
reshing to see a new name in the catalogue 
Yes, but whose? Dr. 


New names may be desirable, but we 


Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, 


“Lost and Hostile Gospels” is the title of a 


To this 


If half that the London papers say im praise 


And the 7elegraph 
interesting account of Khiva and the manners 


himself. The personal adventures which he 
had are exceedingly entertaining.” 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, who has contributed 


proposes to publish these and some other essays 
next month in a volume, to be entitled ‘‘A Free 
It may 
be remembered that he took considerable pains 
to convict Prof. Lowell of sundry literary sins, 


His’ recent pa- 


richly worth reading, and, if we are not mis- 
taken, in parts will provoke other free lances 
to a lively tilt. 

Some modest man, who withholds his name, 
has done an admirable piece of bibliographical 
work in preparing a descriptive catalogue of 
books relating to the Devil. It is very curious 
reading, and suggests what a vast howling wil- 
derness of superstition the human race has wan- 
dered in, and is now coming out of. Any one 
who wishes to know what has been said about 
the Devil will find this ‘‘Biblistheca Diabolica” 
a great convenience; and the pictorial edition 
represents the shapes the fiend has taken in the 
imagination of different ages and nations. He 
is rapidly yielding to the progressive tendencies 


As Goethe says in Faust :— 
“Culture, which renders man less like an ape, 
Has also licked the devil into shape.” 
Dr. Holland’s new poem, ‘‘The Mistress of 


Booksellers, recalling the swift rush of 


He 





form,” which his wife will translate into Eng- 
lish for Messrs. Macmillan & Co. to publish. 

If metaphysics and logic have any power to 
bring about the millennium, Prof. Hickok will 
ascertain the fact and win a great name besides. 
After all the solid work he has done in this line 





we had no sort of claim on him for any more; 
yet he has just ready a new volume on “The | 


Logic of Reason, Absolutely Universal and 
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| Congress—in the second distrtct, Mr. Harris, 
'in the third district, Henry L. Pierce; fourth, 








SEALE A GST TE PERI NTES PTET ROTA | 
Massachusetts Politics. 
Thus far the Republicans have nominated for 


Republicans. 


out of 105,000 votes. 


returns are imperfect. 


crumb of comfort. 


Eternal.” 
The suggestion of the series, ‘‘Epochs of His- 


| Rufus S. Frost; fifth, Daniel W. Gooch; sixth, 
| Benjamin F. Butler; seventh, James C. Ayer; 
(eight, John M. S. Williams; ninth, George 


Local issues have doubtless com- 


restored. ; 
What has happened in the elections may be 
briefly told. Ohio has been wedded to her Dem- 
ocratic success of last year by a majority of 
15 to 20,000, with thirteen Congressional dis- 
tricts gone on that side, leaving seven for the 
Indiana gives 15,000 Democratic 
majority, and elects eight Demscratic Congress- 
men to five Republicans. 
wholly Democratic, with a majority of 75,000 
West Virginia, too, has 
a bias in favor of the Democracy, though the 
On the other hand, Iowa 
maintains her Republican supremacy by 40,000 
majority, and elects nine members of Congress. 
Nebraska gives 10,000 Republican majority, 
and chooses Congressmen of the same cast. 
Dakota (Territory) sends a Republican dele- 
gate to Congress, and otherwise furnishes a 
These results are sugges- 
tive, and will doubtless chasten the Republican 


party into courage and propriety. 








The Mechanics’ Exhibition. 


There closes to-day, in this city, one of the 
most successful demonstrations in the line of 


the useful and ornamental arts ever made in thi 


country. We refer to the twelfth exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associ- 
For four weeks and a half thousands of 
persons have daily passed through its long halls 
and been delighted and instructed by the num- 
berless and varied objects of utility and beauty 
that on every hand have been presented to view. 
Never before at these exhibitions has there been 
such perfection of detail, such tasteful finish, 
such happy adaptability to actual needs, as has 
marked the machinery departments—the sub- 


ation. 


stantial basis of all the added attractions of th 
exposition. 
too—chose adjuncts of civilization which lend 


charm to practical use and absolute necessity— 


perfection seems to have reached its acme. An 


in the higher arts, the pureiy esthetic realms, 
for the first time in its history, this association 
has demonstrated that we have artists among us 
rivalling the foremost of the old world, and who, 
with the broad instruction and wide opportu- 
nities now offered, will soon be competitors for 
In all its multi- 
tudinous phases this exhibition has been an un- 
paralleled success, and has lifted the venerable 
association to even a higher plane of usefulness 


the very highest distinction. 


and honor. 


With its ample funds the association should 
now resolutely set itself to providing a suitable 
exhibition building for complete expositions, at 


least as often as once in two years, of all th 
forms of skill, invention and art. 


Halls. 


bility to see. 


be removed. No matter if it isa little out of th 


way now; horse-cargs and railway trains will 


take the population there by the thousands ; an 
the very fact of a determinate location will brin 


edifices all about it that will no longer allow it 


to be considered out of the way. 


The association may be assured that in an ef- 
fort in this direction it will have all needed co- 
operation and sympathy from the community 


generally. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Hon. Joun M. S. Wittiams ror Coneress. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat hearty opposi- 
tion which this gentleman has causelessly re- 


ceived as a candidate for reélection from th 


eighth district, he was yesterday handsomely 
renominated, and doubtless will be triumphantly 
Mr. Williams has always been an 


reélected. 
open-handed, high-toned (in the best sense 


man, and his face has ever been set against 


wrong, injustice, vice, and misdemeanors gen 


erally—a useful and honored citizen, with his 
warmest friends from the middling-interest and 
As the promoter of freedom in 
Kansas, his services should never be frogotten by 
Despite all assertion tothe 
contrary, he was an opposer of the Credit Mo- 


humbler classes. 
a Massachusett man. 


bilier system of building the Pacific Railroad 


never held a contract (as charged) for any por- 
tion of the work, and was treasurer of the road 
only after all its building troubles were over, 
and then fora little more than a year only. 
record in that connection is as clear and honor- 
able as his general mercantile reputation. 
has been a useful legislatog, and is respected by 
his associates of all party affiliations. 
tacks that have been made upon him have been 
sad to witness as indicating the injustice and mis- 
information of his accusers. 
people of his district will fully vindicate his com- 
plete integrity. 


Tue DISADVANTAGES OF 


Lire.—Though there was something ludicrou$ 
about the naming of George M. Stearns, of 


Arkansas has gone 


In the purely ornamental branches, 


It has wholly 
outgrown the limits of Faneuil and Quincy 
Space is what is wanted, that contrib- 
utors may not be turned away, and visitors may 
not be deprived of half their pleasure by ina- 
Broad corridors, ample sections, 
expansive alcoves—a building that will take in 
a hundred thousand people at a time and not 
seem crowded—are what is wanted. Before the 
contiguous territory on the Back-bay is lapped 
over by the advancing wave of population this 
need of ample space tor a proper building should 


His 
He 


The at- 


We believe the 


CONGRESSIONAL 


anyhow, he’s clever to strangers, and I found out 

lots I never should a’ known. Oh, my! such 

picters! There was one he said cost 5000 dol- 

lars. Look at that! 5000 dollars! Enough to 

buy a house and lot, and a cow, too, if ‘twas 

any use to have such a kritter — which ‘taint; 

but mebbe you could have a man thrown in 

instead, to make the butter! And all that for 
one picter! But oh, it was the prettiest little 

baby with no clothes on, a’ kickin; and, I de- 

clare for it, you could almost hear him crow. 

The little gal holdin’ him—not a bit bigger’n my 
Jerusha, stuck her fingers way into his back, and 
there was all the dents. She didn’t take him up 
very good, I spose, so she had to dig in pretty 
deep to keep him from fallin’. It’s all well 
enough now, but when it comes on cold she'd 
better put some clothes on him ‘fore she trots 
him round much. 

Then we walked up to a little feller, bare- 
headed and barefooted and barehanded, stag- 
gerin’ along under a loaf of bread—of course I 
don’t mean he really was staggerin’ under it, but 
that’s what you must say when you are writin’, 
it sounds kind o’ better; talkin’ is talkin’, and 
when you are talkin’ you can say it as you 've a 
mind to, but when you are writin’ that’s differ- 
ent; and sol’ve been learnin’ the best way to write 
things ever since that schoolmarm set me up to 
thinkin’ I could put things in the papers as well 
as she could. So it’s the bread this poor little 
feller’s holdin’ that makes him look staggerin’ 
like. Why, bless your soul! that loaf of bread 
looks like a great stone! and I'll bet you any- 
8 | thing when the man painted it he was thinkin’ 
about that bible verse, somethin’ about askin’ 
for bread and gettin’ a stone, and kept thinkin’ 
on’t so much that he kind o’ forgot what he was 
doin’ and so painted a stone instead—any how, 
that poor little fellow has got more’n he can 
carry decent. I know by the look of his arms; 
and it’s a shame to set such little kritters to lug- 
gin’ so early, I say. 

There’s more picters there than you could 
look at right ina month. I can’t begin to tell 
you of ’em all, but if you ’ve a mind to take the 
e | Commonwealth you can find out all there is to 
know, fur Miss Green, which her first name is 
a | Jane—no, I don’t think that’s too familiar, she 
signs off so, though to be sure I don’t rightly 
d | know what Greens she belongs to—she’s found 
out and is real good to let folks know; she writes 
sober like, and tells you just as ’tis, but / have 
to tell it my way; she don’t skip none, and has 
a pretty word fur ’em all, and it’s worth while 
to read on’t. But Jerusha she did hurry me 
round so! She declared she could smell the 
flowers, which she couldn’t, no such thing, for 
they warn’t nothin’ but paint, and ’twan't per- 
fumed paint, neither; only them painters had 
such a faculty right in the end of their fingers 
that the young one couldn’t hardly tell. 

You ’ve got a power of walkin’ to do fore you 
begin to get an idee of half on’t, but I guess 
you’d laugh to see them two Catholickers suckin’ 
e | Wine or somethin’ else out of a barrel: it must 
be pretty nice or they wouldn’t be stealin’ on’t. 
It’s sort of strange that folks’ll leave such things 
round to tempt them as shouldn’t; but them 
two fellers is havin’ a good time, I know—least- 
ways, one of ‘em is. I know what fun ’tis—no, 
I never got no wine to guzzle, but up to the 
farm the way the straws used to get dropped into 
the cider-barrel did beat all! Now just look at 
that one drinkin’—he’s wishin’ his neck was as 
long as Boston Neck, and he hada stream of that 
runnin’ down it all the time! See the veins all 
startin’ out on his hand, he’s holdin’ that cotton 
e | handkercher so tight; mebbe the handkercher 
ain’t all that'll be tight when he gets through! 
d | But if you think he looks happy what d’ye think 
g| of that poor feller behind a waitin’? It makes 
me think of that little boy his mother was 
showin’ a picter to of Daniel in the lions’ den— 
all to once he bu’st out a cryin’ and his mother 
asked him what was the matter, and he pinted to 
a little lion up in the corner and said 'twas too 
bad, but that ‘‘little feller wasn’t gettin’ any !” 
It’s nice waitin’ if you are only sure of gettin’, 
finally, but when it looks so sort of suspicious- 
like as it does to that poor kritter, ’tain’t so 
nice, and the painter man leaves off right here 
and you never know whether the forsaken 
lookin’ chap ever gets any. 

I’m an old maid, and I glory in it; but I hope 
you don’t think I never had no chances! I'll 
tell you what I wouldn't to the best man livin’, 
for the world, so’t Jerusha’d get hold on’t; but 
that dear child calls me ‘‘aunt,” and thinks I am 
her aunt, when, if her father had had his way, I 
should a been her mother instead! It is so long 
ago now I’ve got over feelin’ bad about it, but 
I mention it so that you might understand I do 
know how it is myself; and [ tell you that fel- 
ler comin’ through that door in the flower-house 
and lookin’ so wistful over that girl’s shoulder 
is just the way he did; and the way she puts her 
two hands together and looks as if she was a 
thinkin’ about it is just the way J did; and when 
Mr. Loose told me that picter was worth 2000 
dollars I could a sworn she answered the feller 
the way I did him; and they ’ll both of ’em have 
more’n 2000 dollars’ worth of bad feelin’s fore 
they get as old as Iam! 

But the picters of the sheeps and the dogs 
and the deers and the cows and the rabbits and 
the birds and the pigs and the men! why, they 
are there by the hundred. I declare for’t, I don’t 
see how folks did do so much and tend to the 
other things, too; takin’ care of the live kritters 
and washin’ dishes, besides the rest of the house- 
work—for of course there’s that to do forall the 
paintin’. : 

There’s a great room full of 'em, hangin’ on 
the walls everywhere, but right in the middle 
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tory,” of which Scribner has published three 
The pub- 


lic recognizes it, and the forthcoming volumes | 


volumes, was a happy hit of genius. 


are to be edited in this country to render them 


F. Hoar; tenth, Charles A. Stevens. 
| ally the nominations were quite unanimous. 
the eighth, Gov. Claflin, who had many friends, 
| with his usual magnanimity, refused to be placed 


Springfield, a Democrat, for Congress, with any 
expectation of his success, and though there is 
something equally absurd in his arrogating the 
possibility of success by running, yet there is 
much good sense and right conception of per- 


of the room is a funny kind of a thing—’tain’t 
a picter at all, but a brown-lookin’ kind of a 
figger standin’ on one foot and sendin’ his head 
and hands ahead of him while his other heel 


truth; and so long as we cannot tell what paints 
the lily or the rose, or account for the most sim- 
ple facts coming under daily observation, it ar- 
gues the vainest presumption allied to the most 
shallow reasoning and ignorant dogmatism to 
attempt to set aside, or to detract from, the dis- 
interested testimony of countless witnesses. To 
that Oakland household I would say, ‘‘Keep in- 
tact with yourselves, and all necessary explana- 
tions will follow.” 


‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


and all that finite man can do is to note the 
facts, examine all evidence, and ‘thold fast to 
that which is good.” Some day we may know 
from what the rainbow, the sky, or the ocean, 
derive their peculiar tints, or why one flower 
differs from another in color and fragrance, or 


animal life; but now ‘‘we look through a glass 
darkly,” too often seeing ‘“‘men as trees walk- 
ing.” 

The writer has given much observation, 
thought and investigation to this mental and 
physical phenomenon, and is assured that it has 
wiser and deeper purposes than terror or amuse- 


that shall yet move the world. 


builded. 


martyrs that have entered within the vale! 


JUANA. 
Stockton, Cau., Sept. 28th, 1874. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuHinoTton, Oct. 15, 1874. 
REMINISCENT. 


These 





parisons 


ing the period which has elapsed. 


was no such thing as an opposition. 


of first-class men. 
little, and but a little. 


Woodbury, Butler and Kendall. 


Badger and Crittenden. 


Chase and Stanton. 


tinction. The choice was perplexing enough, 


civil qualifications as paramount. 
of electioneering was then in its infancy. 


that public meetings were not largely feasible. 


where the key to the election was held by Clay, 


tors. Having voted for Adams, and given him 
the presidency, and Adams having made him 


corruption!” was instantly raised, and with such 
effect that Adams lost a reélection, and Clay 
was excluded from the object of his intense am- 
bition. The curious part of this is, that the 
party which got into power on the odium raised 
against political rewards and bargains inaugu- 
rated the system of ‘‘spoils,” and went further 


its friends than was ever imagined possible be- 
fore. Mr. Adams made no removals for opin- 
ion’s sake, and made but two in all—though a 
majority of the custom-house officers in the 
country had voted for the other candidates. 

In this year of 1824 the last of the men who 
are hanging on the verge of departing public 
life had not then entered it. Caleb Cushing 
was a young lawyer twenty-four years of age, 
and had not begun his career in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives; Robert C. Win- 
throp, Hamilton Fish and Columbus Delano were 
striplings of fifteen; Attorney-General Wil- 
liams was one year old; Creswell and Conk- 
ling were not born; Dawes, the father of the 
House, was a statesman of eight years, and 
Henry Wilson a veteran of twelve. It was six 


from wherever come the beautiful instincts of 


ment—is rather the indices of a power that 
underlies all art, politics and religion—a lever 


Then let the temple of truth and justice be 
Hasten, all ye people, to make broad 
and high its arches, supported by the sinews of 


It is now exactly fifty years since the canvass 
which finally resulted in the choice, by the 
House of Representatives, of John Quincy 
Adams as President of these United States. 
Washington was then a place having about 16,- 
000 inhabitants, some three or four thousand 
less than the present population of Taunton, or 
half that of Lynn; and Boston was but little 
more of a place than the present city of Lowell. 
dicate something concern- 
ing the changes which have been going on dur- 
The contest 
in 1824 was not so much political as personal. 
On the second election of Morroe parties dis- 
solved, and when he was about to retire there 
Three | 
members of his cabinet, and three as able men 
as ever sat in one ministry in this country— 
Adams, Crawford and Calhoun—entered the 
lists for the presidency. By the way, cabinets 
were stronger in those days, but still have not 
tapered down very suddenly. Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton and Pickering in Washington's; Pickering, 
Marshall, Dexter and Cabot, in John Adams’s; 
Madison, Dexter and Gallatin, in Jefferson’s; 
Gallatin, Pinckney and Rush, in Madison’s; 
Clay, Rush, Wirt and Barbour, in John Quincy 
Adams's; these show a pretty continuous array 
Jackson’s cabinet fell off a 
Van Buren, Livingston, 
McLane and ‘Taney were men of marked ability, 
as were his ministers in the second term—Cass, 
Van Buren’s 
averaged a little lower; and then came Harri- 
son, with a decided rise — Webster, Ewing, 
After Harrison’s, the 
next distinguished cabinet, except for a short 
period of Fillmore’s, was Lincoln's, with Seward, 
But all this is a digression. 

In addition to the three candidates named, 
Speaker Clay and the immortal Jackson put in 
their claims; all of the same political faith, and 
all persons of great force of character and dis- 


save as to Jackson, who had then only a mili- 
tary reputation, and was violently opposed by 
those classes in the community who regarded 
The science 
Large 
towns were few, and population was so scattered 


Hence there was not much chance for banners 
or bummers, and it was sixteen years before the 
general prevalence of mass meetings, which 
did not come till 1840. There was not much 
excitement until the matter came into the House, 


who had been one of the candidates, ang was 
” 


now compelled to choose between his competi- 


Secretary of State, the cry of ‘‘Bargain and 


and stronger in the direction of taking care of 


quate is letter-writing to settle the points of dif- 
ference. Many men who have just claims are 
not skilled in writing, and are not acquainted 
with the rules of evidence, or with the modes 
of proceeding, and hence experts are a great 
aid to the officers in clearing up doubtful points 
and facilitating a solution to intricate problems. 
It is, therefore, not merely the rights of the 
agents which are to be considered, but the 
rights and interests of the claimants; and here 
the Postmaster-General will probably ultimately 
discover that he has struck a snag. If parties 
employ untrustworthy agents that is their af- 
fair. To protect fools from their own folly is 
not one of the duties of a government officer, 
and if it was he couldn’t perform it; and to ex- 
clude the good and useful for the sake of getting 
rid of the bad is too radical treatment, and 
much like cutting off the nose to be rid of offen- 
sive odors. Idonot see how Jewell is to main- 
tain himself on this line with the long usage and 
the practice of all other departments against 
him, to say nothing about all the lawyers in the 
country who have a common interest in the 
claim business which is performed by these 
agents. 
MINOR MATTERS. 

Mr. George E. Baker, city comptroller, has 
resigned that position and been succeeded by 
Fitzhugh Coyle. Mr. Baker is the son of the 
old high sheriff of Norfolk county, John Baker 
of Dedham, Mass., and was for many years the 
disbursing clerk of the State Department, hav- 
ing been appointed in 1861 by Mr. Seward. I 
believe he wrote a life of Seward, and the old 
statesman rewarded him by an appointment 
suited to his tastes, and highly respectable, as 
was right. In the late “unpleasantness” in 
connection with the Board of Public Works we 
have never heard the accuracy of Mr. Baker's 
accounts questioned, and have no doubt that he 
retires with honor from public employment. 

Capmvs. 





From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
HEIDELBERG, Sept. 28, 
AMONG THE TAUNUS MOUNTAINS. 

One may truly say that none of the mountain 
districts of Germany presents such a varied 
panorama, such curious customs and such sin- 
gular experiences for the lover of the savage in 
nature, as the Taunus. The Black Forest is 
grimmer, the Hartz wilder, and Saxon Switzer- 
land more fantastic; but for the real grace and 
beauty of hill and dale, wooded peak and grassy 
slope, this range of inconsiderable mountains 
surpasses all. 

Strangely enough, too, the locality is not ex- 
tensively visited, though it lies in the very heart 
of touristic Germany; the truth is. A has seen 
Switzerland and must reach Frankfort; } has 
strolled about the' hills of Wiesbaden and be- 
lieves he knows the Taunus, and is hastening to 
Heidelberg; C considers it necessary to follow 
A, while D finds real justice in the course of B. 
It is very odd to remark this absolute rule which 
is adopted by the majority of tourists ; the beaten 
track must be followed, else you are out of the 
fashion ; and although you may have gained some 
exquisite scenery, tell it not in Gath! you may 
have travelled by the cheaper route. However, 
one is amply repaid by leaving the train, which 
runs between the Rhine at Mayence and Frank- 
fort, at the pretty little town of Hattershein, and 
walking away through the vineyards and over 
the breezy hills to Hofbeim. Ateng the dusty 
road the sun beats its rays w&h an ardor which 
you fancy is alone calculated for the ripening of 
the purple clusters by your side, which fairly 
perfume the air. Weare slightly in advance of 
a rollicking party of German students who are 
singing discordant ditties and robbing the walls 
and trellises of their fruit to the great annoyance 
of sundry wrinkled dames, who, flat on their 
faces, are weeding and thining the vines. 

Creaking wagons pass, drawn by stumpy oxen, 
not to say cows, which is frequently the case; 
beyond there, in that parched meadow, an old 
man is ploughing with a donkey and a cow yoked 
together; here come some peasants with imple- 
ments on their shoulders that might have been 
made when the Romans camped on the Neroberg 
yonder ; there goesa veritable Studenten poodle, 
just such a cur as Faust descried among the 
corn-stubble, and which afterwards was trans- 
formed into his satanic travelling-companion; 
yonder comes a soldier with heavy tramp, brave 
in brass; now more wagons, more peasants with 
their inevitable ‘‘Guten Morgen!” more dust and 
sunshine, high winds and several poodles wag- 
ging their mop-like tails, and very nearly as 
lazy as their masters. There is truly a sans- 
souci-ism about this road which is astonishing. 
Just here we may leave the highway and go 
down into the Lorsbacher Thal, along the rapid 
Schuarzback enclosed by shady slopes and lux- 
uriant foliage. Here is peace itself, not a being 
to be seen; and we trudge along until high on 
a precipitous rock at the end of the valley we 
see the old village of Eppstein, above which 
towers the castle. We are informed that here 
was the seat of a powerful family of ancient 
renown, five members of which were archbish- 
ops and electors of Mayence in the eleventh 
century; rare boys indeed! but we are with the 
present now, and more inclined to discuss the 
merits of a lunch at this cool old inn than the 
fame of these mighty prelates and grandees. 

FEATURES BY THE WAY. 
During the next day we visit the old fortress 
of Koénigstein and Falkenstein, built by great 
Kuno Tréves; both sites are lofty, and command 
peaceful views of sunny pastures, herds, stray 
cottages, little hills and distant peaks. If one 
traverses the Taunus in the hope of being ap- 
palled by scenic grandeur he will find himself 
as lamentably mistaken as was the Irishman who 
called the mounds of his southern county the 
‘Alps of Erin.” The pretty baths of Saden, 
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A RARE BANQUET. 
But by far the most unique entertainment at 
Platte is a visit to the neighboring Sanpark where 
the wild boars are daily fed. We were invited 
to accompany a stalwart sort of a moss-trooper 
in agreen-and-yellow costume embroidered here- 
and-there with the ducal coronet, who lead the 
way across a tract of unreclaimed land clothed 
with a dense croup of ferns and low brush quite 
thick enough to be suggestive of errant snakes 
and boars’ tusks. However, all fear was dis- 
pelled by the assurance from the green-and-yel- 
low broadcloth that we were not within half-a- 
mile of the boars. Presently a high stone- wall 
roughly hewn made its appearance through the 
scattered oaks, and we were soon standing before 
a high, black gate strongly barred. ‘‘T’o prevent 
stampedes?” Isuggested. A prolonged Ya, and 
a broad grin was the reply. Atthe gate we were 
joined by a small train of peasants bearing tubs 
upon their heads whence issued the odor of an 
olla podrida doubtless more grateful to the boar 
nostril than to the human; at all events, it was 
a bore to be obliged to inhale it; yet we bore it 
right manfully. ‘The awful ‘“‘blue chamber” be- 
yond the gate turned out to be a sunny expanse 
of furze and oaks, in no way differing from the 
track we had traversed. Not a boar in view! 
We walked timorously onward in momentary 
expectation of being run down by a flying mul- 
titude; though we consoled ourselves with the 
thought that, there being no sea at hand, there 
could be no devils at work impelling the beasts 
to commit suicide, as in the case of the herd of 
old. Gradually we ascended until we found 
ourselves upon the verge of a precipitous rock 
from twenty to thirty feet in height. Nothing 
as yet animate in the landscape. At a given 
signal the olla-podrida was discharged in a cat- 
aract over the cliff, the green-and-yellow man 
sounded a lusty blast upon a bugle, anda distant 
rushing, as of many waters, sounded upon the 
ear. Our little company retired to a screen of 
bushes, the strangers being allowed the orchestra 
chairs. The rushing increased; snorts became 
audible, and moans and franticcries. The dis- 
tant ferns bent and swayed, while above their 
tips appeared black spots very like a lot of por- 
poise at sea. The boars were hastening to dine! 
A moment more, and they were circling about 
their savory repast—a herd of bristly backs, 
twiney tails, curly tusks, and steely eyes. They 
forbore all semblance of table-etiquette, and it 
inspired us with wonder and amaze that the 
continuous outward passage of roars and grunts 
did not interfere with the action of gorging. 'The 
“‘swinish multitude” retired as they came, in 
wild disorder; while as the waste returned to its 
habitual dreariness just one querulous shriek 
was borne back on the breeze. As night drew 
on we hastened away and soon entered 

WIESBADEN, 

If this charming city, in its setting of villas, 
orchards and vineyards, Owes any of its celeb- 
rity to the Baden in the composition of its name, 
we feel that the great Baden is the debtor rather. 
Nothing can be more beautiful and attractive to 
one coming from the grimness of a Sanpark than 
this seat of fashion. brilliance and music. The 
stranger first drives up the long Wilhelms Strasse 
to the Colonaden, about which rise the great 


finished next spring. 

W. S. Robinson (‘‘Warrington”) and family 
returned from Europe on Wednesday. He 
thinks he is in improved health. He says there 
is nothing in Europe equal to America—such a 
beautiful day as Thursday last being unknown 
there. His friends give him a welcome home 
dinner at Parker's this- (Saturday) afternoon. 
Rev. Dr. Chandler Robbins of the Second 
(Unitarian) church, Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner of 
the Second (Universalist) church, and Rey. W. 
H. H. Murray. of the Park street church, sev- 
erally resigned their pastorates last Sunday— 
the champion-day for such performances. Be- 
sides, the Rev. Mr. Cushman, the assomate of 
Dr. Miner, resigned a few weeks since, and has 
had his resignation accepted this week. 

The fifth Cincinnati industrial 
closed last Saturday night after 28 days’ exhibi- 
tion, during which 554,000 persons visited it, 


exposition 


and the receipts amounted to $69,000, exclusive 
of the receipts from the sales of privileges 
which amounted to several thousand dollars 
more. Our Mechanics’ to- 
night, after 23 days’ running, with probably 
$65,000 receipts, and expenses of $43,000, leav- 


exhibition closes 


ing $22,000 net profits, towards charity, and, 
we hope, a new exhibition building. 

A request has been received by Mayor Cobb 
from William V. Wells, Thomas Wells and Be- 
linda P. Simmons, great-grandehildren of Sam- 
uel Adams, for permission ‘‘to have inserted in 
the granite base ot the fence in front of the 
Granary Burial Ground, on Tremont street, over 
tomb No. 68, or in a granite block inside of the 
fence, free of expense to the city, a handsome 
and appropriate tablet to designate” the resting- 
place of the Revolutionary patriot, ‘‘seventy-one 
years having elapsed since his Ceath without 
even a stone to mark the spot.” The Board of 
Health, who have charge of the cemetery, will 
furnish every facility desired. 

At a regular monthly meeting of the Woman- 
Suffrage Political Club of Dorchester, Monday 
eve ning week, when the following significant res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That a committee of four he ap- 
pointed at this meeting to urge the delegates to 
the State Senatorial Convention for this district 
to reject every candidate who is not in favor of 
woman-suffrage and to nominate @ suffragist. 

Resolved, That the same committee be and 
hereby is instructed to ascertain the views of 
such gentlemen as are likely to become the Re- 
publican nominees for Representatives; and if 
any of them are unwilling to own themselves in 
favor of woman-suffrage then this club will do 
its best to substitute for such men candidates in 
favor of woman-suffrage. 

Dr. John P. Reynolds, of Ward 9, of the 
school-board, forgets the courtesies of his fam- 
ily when he sneers at the woman school-com- 
mittee, and shows himself sadly misinformed 
when he says they were elected by windy poli- 
ticians and the Radical Club. The truth is that 
no parties ever had so unanimous a support by 
the press of the city, and so general a welcome 
to the board by the mass of parents, as the four 
women chosen last fall. The windy politicians 
wanted quite another class of representatives. 
The gentleman himself stated in open ward- 
meeting that the sale of teacherships was a 





hotels, the opera-house, the gorgeous Ku,ssaal 
and the colonades of shops furnished from Paris, 


resort. Here one finds a restaurant, concert, 
ball and conversation-rooms, furnished wit! all 
the glitter of gilt and the varied hues of silks, 
illuminated by pale rose-tinted chandeliers, and 
filled with the fashionables of all nations. Alas! 
the gambling is a thing of the past, and one is 
fain to satisfy him or herself with the innocent 
strains of the magnificent orchestra without. 
Here in the gardens a programme of music is 
performed at four and eight o'clock, each day, 
sufficient to satisfy every taste. The gardens 
are arranged-with great consideration for the 
picturesque, while the illuminatioas are so or- 
dered that upon a bed of scarlet-bloom a ruby 


green; and within a clump of yellow dahlias 
there is an amber glow. Thus is the beautiful 
in nature enhanced to the miraculous. 

Of course there are honest invalids at Wies- 
baden, but we fancy that the springs are quite 
a secondary consideration for the fashionable 
habitué. The Kochbunnen, or boiling spring, 
is the most important one, and contains chloride 
of sodium in great strength. There is also 
another thermal spring near-by with an annual 
temperature of one hundred and forty-seven deg. 
Fahr., making a slightly warm beverage. There 
are a few palaces and one museum at Wiesbaden, 
but of no special importance. To the student, 
however, the locality is of rare interest, since 
this is the spot of which Pliny wrote: ‘*Suntet 
Matttaci in Germania fontes calidi trans Rhe- 
num, quorum haustus triduo ferret.”—(Hist. 
Nat. xxxi. 2.) Fei Be 








BRIEF NOTES. 


We now have copies ot Judge Lord’s review 
of the Beecher-Tilton case, which can be had at 
this office at five cents each. 


The political cartoons of Nast in Harper's 
Weekly are perfectly irresistible for a hearty 
guffaw. 

Bishop Haven was, at Detroit, elected presi- 
dent of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

With the issue of Oct. 31 Every Saturday 
passes out of existence, having been merged 
in Littell’s Living Age. 

The first art-exhibition of the Boston Art- 
| Club for the season of 1874-5 will open Docem- 
ber 16 in the Boylston-street gallery. 


Alderman Power, generally one of the most 
liberal of men, seems the most bitter on the 


Berlin and Vienna. As* if drawa by a magnet | 
the stranger hastens on to the Kursaal, the chief ; daptability as supervisors of education, espe- 


practice by some of the members of the board. 
| It was to stop such practices, and improve the 
morale of the board, as well as for their general 


| cially of young children, that the women candi 

| dates had such universal favor from all right- 
minded and clear-thinking persons. Dr. Rey- 
nolds, in insinuating otherwise, is pitiably weak 

| or inexcusably blundering. 

| Ex- Exeter. — Lines suggested by the farewell 

visit to the old home of Theodore Parker, 

| Exeter place, Boston :— 

| A last fond visit to the cherished home 

| Of one whose teachings made all homes sing¢erer 

Reprints a memory, every day grown dearer, 

| Of him and his grand argument—brotherhood— 

| Questioned no longer, for hence understood. 

| His affluent thought, beyond the suphist’s ken, 


light shall fall, upon the palms and aloes a} Tore off restriction from his fellow-men. 


Here Ellen Craft found refuge and a marriage 
| To earth’s fair duties and forgot her wrong; 
| Here was a railroad underground ; its carriage 
Whistled the prelude tor the coming song! 
Here in his study, where that pen was stronger 
Than swords since drawn in vindicating right, 
These books the scholar need not question longer, 
For he condensed their watchwords for the fight 
He did not live to see—nor the “lost cause,” 
Nor the red ku-klux, nor the vengeful blow, 
Which at this moment waits the onward flow 
Of his transcendant prophecy, which saw 
Eternal right subordinating law! 
Old Exeter! the home of Saxon kings 
Honors its name and fame by what best brings 
Historic homage; this entitled place, 
Which now the crowded city must efface, 
But not the kingly name of him who laid 
Foundations here deeper than William made—- 
Surely his passing spirit has not gone, 
Fading as Rougemont’s towers, stone by stone? 
When here ethereal, since absorbed in hearts, 
Through the intolerant world, till shackles fell 
From man’s imprisoned soul, and still shall fall, 
Till all of beauty, and of use as well, 
Convince the conscience, save the life and find 
the ‘*All in all’! 
M. Auguste Langel, in his article on Charles 
Sumner—‘‘An American Statesman” — in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes has these passages, 
which we translate from the original :— 
“Great political resolutions are preceded by 
moral revolutions; but the initiators of great 
reforms are rarely those wiio accomplish them. 
The abolition of slavery in America was not the 
work of the Abolitionists any more than the re- 
peal of the corn laws in England was the work 
of the first free traders, Reformers are apos- 
tles they struggle against popular prejudice, 
they speak to the imagination rather than per- 
sonal interest, and their power is greater in pro- 
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years before Webster's great speech in reply to 
Hayne, and the year of Lafayette’s visit to this 
country. How rapid is the flight of time! With 
all our gain in population, and the means and 
opportunities for education, there were several 
statesmen in the field of politics then superior 
to any we can name now. Adams, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Wirt, Livingston and Van Bu- 
: 3 ren are not to be matched as statesmen by 
fally open any one ean be to the fratcfl [up they are oo wicked! ‘They called him Mer-| "een of {2-de¥. who Tank ae second-clas 
ully o y é e “ked! ey e i : Z 
Sntsect of being cuss talk auch & position of | 7. ace AR wat oes pat only beside the giants of a half-century back. 
power, honor and fame. On the other hand, I | : : é : [he expenditures of the government in 1824 
do not think I am adapted to office-holding or | t© have wings to get up with this summer ! were $15,000,000 per year, which sum keeps 
carrying nominations. The sense ot obligation, K. Popkins. the machine running now about a fortnight. 
Our late Board of Public Works, had they not 


under both conditions, is irksome. The super- 
put a tremendous restraint upon their natural 


| we hear of a few ever-constant Democrats who | intendence and overseership and regulation of 
self-constituted advisers is humiliating. I chafe | Echoes from the Joaquin. . 

propensity, could have spent as much on the in the broad sunlight; to the south, the valleys | 

government of this city of 100,000 inhabitants— | of Baden and the far-famed Vosges shrouded in 


will vote for Talbot solely se the rum issue. | oder the servitude of candidature. The ap-| Eptror Commonweatta :—The recent mani- 

The question of free rum or judicious restraint pearance of office-seeking and overweening | festation of a phase of phenomena in Qakland 

on liquor can never be more clearly presented | anxiety to seize place and power is intolerable. | whose modus operandi has thus far baffled the and they. did enend nearly two-shinds ae mach, the clouds of a summer shower; while to the 
even under the restraint aforesaid. Jolly boys | west lie the mountains of the fair Moselle, also 

for spending money, weren't they? blue in mists. Such is the exquisite landscape ; 


This new volume, ace : I 
. 2 p a hie : : lin this S iti i i I i : 
which G. P. Putnam's Sons promise, will con- |i this State than it is this fall. ni pore ag ge oe pa ap sci 2? Loage | efforts of the savans to explain, may be an in- 
| The scramble for minor State offices is going : A seas, § 3 ; 
? eee rm of Clap Brothers, grain dealers, of Boston. 
A BREEZE AROUND THE NEW POSTMASTER-GEN- but these are the mountains, which, interposed, Wendell Philli i : 
ERAL. have made enemies of nations ‘‘who had else, ets hillips has been invited by the 


_ : e call on me to devote much of my time and stance in which ‘knowledge, hid from the wise 
on lively. Councillors, Senators, Representa- powers to their service in the canvass. My | and prudent, is revealed unto babes.” “Little 
A late order of Postmaster-General Jewell, | like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” pai aang 8 Board, the official representa- 

forbidding claim-agents from appearing in his |’ A DUCAL SHOOTING-LODGE. tives of the organized cooperative societies of 


| tives, make common cause with the ‘unwashed | time a so — with — to | flower,” says Tennyson, ‘‘did I understand what 

| and unterrified,” the impecunious and the ‘‘bloat- | ments ithat 1 cannot answer their reasonable ' you are, then should I know what God and man 
department, has not only raised quite acommo-| Having taken the cream of the Taunus, one —— al “i gps ant Or ek eee ™ 
tion among aclass of very energetic persons, | is anxious to clear his way across the interven- | ‘™° ?€ven eneral Congress, to be held in 


ei.” Whatever happens to others, no minor] ritnes, Again, Ihave Itbored for twenty-tws | is.” 
candidate wants to be left out in the cold. years to establish a business which shall yield While having the greatest respect for ‘‘Spirit- 
The local and county officers to be chosen / me competence and =. in my later years. yalism” as being founded on an idea, I, never- th 
heighten the excitement. Parker's Hotel in this pet gisedes oa mah pedis = baci tg | theless, consider it to be but a part of the uni- | put it raises a question of civil rights which is | ing country and visit Wiesbaden, which pos- London, 1875. 
hid wile 9 ape paneer Seana A candidate | sion. “No one can tell how distant it I fritter | verse of thought whose proportions are too vast | of great importance. It is highly probable that | sesses in all minds a sister-fame with celebrated | A modern miracle—to find an allopathic and 
Take trom our s yale the aeesin and stress ie ——= a : My happiness and that of my family depend ra “ism.” More than a half-score of yen since | will be driven. His theory is that the officers | to turn aside for a few miles to visit Plaxte, the surgical instruments at the Mechanics exhibi- 
And let our ordered lives confess ‘ The Fall Elections. keeping it so. When I recall the many in- °D¢ of our great pioneer thinkers, who still sub- | of his department ought to be willing to attend | chateau of the Duke of Nassau, which at this tion, and not cutting each other's company 
The beauty of thy peace.” ' Several States had elections this week for | stances of lives mutilated and blighted by dis- scribes to a Trinitarian faith, said: ‘‘It is some | to the business of citizens before it without the | interim between the hunting seasons is most |thereby! Drs. S. A. Green and F. H. Krebs 
intervention of an intermediate or third party, | courteously opened to the traveller. The charm- | hold this hanar, 
and so far he is correct. He also thinks that in| ing castle, though not remarkable, stands upon {| Rev. Stuart Robinson of Louisville, Ky., un- 
many cases these claim-agents are frauds and/an eminence of the Neroberg, syrrounded by | dertook, recently, in a sermon in that city, to 
blood-suckers who eat up the substance of a| every accessary ta the chase. The deer parks prove that slavery is a divine institution, and 
claim while getting it, and in this he is right. | are illimitable and abundantly stocked; the | that its overthrow has resulted in the spread of 
He might go still further and say that much|pheasantry is wonderfully beautiful and filled | infidelity throughout the land—the last of the 


content and restlessness engendered by the fas- of the radii of a circle whose arc is just coming 
time of the officers is taken up by agents who‘ with a far greater variety of birds than the mere ' ante-dellum pro-slavery divines. 


yet more serviceable to American readers, and 
portion to their indifference to the ordinary in- 


terests of the community. The preeminently 
moral, philosophic or religious work of those 
whom we call pioneers of a cause always runs 
the risk of becoming sterile, if there does not ap- 
pear at a given time a politician who transports 
these ideas into the domain of fact, of law and 
government; one of those men who unite the 
reformer and legislator, who love pertection, 
but content themselves with the possible, capa- 
ble of sustaining themselves ina state of equi- 
poise between chimeras and necessities; of no- 
bler and more generous nature than thie vulgar 
politician, less inflexible, narrow and clumsy 
than the apostles of truth. ‘Ihe United States, 
and the American Senate, has just lost one of 
these rare men in the person of Charles Sumner, 

a name which will always be attached to the 

triumph of the anti-slavery cause in the new 
continent, and to the great events which led the 
way to it -Charles Sumner is one of those 
whom we cannot let depart like a sinking boat 

which leaves only a momentary ripple on the 

wave; his track is deeper, he has eutranchised a 
race, and With Lincoln and Seward he has saved. 

the American Union.” 


with its brilliant Aurhoug and pleasant gardens, | Woman school-committee question. Too bad! 
its hot water (81 deg.) and its invalids, wi!l nat-| They don’t seem to know ex-Governors over 
turally not long detain the pedestrian who has | at City Hall, though they Aare been Presidents 
the Grosse Feldberg before him. The accent is | of the Common Council. A new evidence of 
hard; ay, your sighs go forth on the air, and it | the city against the State! 

had been better had you reserved that last breath | The awards of medals for art articles, by the 
for this last scramble. Long ere you reach the Mechanic Association—a partial list of which 
summit you are repaid a thousard-fold for your | is given elsewhere—will do much to extend its 
fatigue aud exertion. You stand upon the high- | honorable reputation over the whole civilized 
est peak of the Taunus; before you lics a pan- | world. 

orama which embraces even the Rhine and the | Gov. Claflin, as was expected, very handsome- 
Main. To the north you have the ‘‘Seven| jy declined being a candidate for Congress 
mountains” and the hills of Westphalia dipped | against his personal and political friend, Hon. 
in blueish shades; on your right bristle the | John M. S. Williams, The Governor makes 
peaks of Nassau with their curious names bathed | friends always. 


some volumes will be added on epochs in our| in competition with Mr. Williams. Mr. Buffin- 
| ton will be added from the first, and either Mr 
; Alexander or Mr. Soule, both of Springfield, 
from the eleventh. 
would be an excellent plan for clergymen, leg- | — or et Pevernor going on Uvely. 
|The prohibitory people are rallying the quiet 
| voters—the religious and morally-inclined—to 
| take exceptional interest in the result. There 
‘will bea large vote. One ‘‘ramrod” temperance 
_men tells us there will be such a vote for Talbot 
/as will surprise even us. He sets his majority 
at 30,000. No doubt Gaston will get in all the 
cities many Republican votes solely on the issue 
of license or prohibition. On the other hand, 
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sonal and professional and social duty in the | sticks out behind! Jerusha she got te lookin’ at 
argument he makes why he should not go to| him same as every body does; somehow they’re 
Congress. We commend it to ambitious young | always fond of lookin’ at things that has the 
politicians :— least on ’em, and says, says she, ‘‘Oh, aunt Ke- 
I sincerely believe that I am confronted with | ziah! do look at thatman!” I told her to stop; 
the question, ‘‘Will I go to Congress?” In the} ’twan't no man at all—she never see one and 
decision of this question I have sound great dif- | sno pever will, with wings on his heels! I de- 


ficulty. On the one hand I have a strong desire i z ae 
to go and an ambition to strive for success or | ¢!@re, I don’t know, thougk, mebbe ‘twas a man, 
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It has been suggested, apropos of the appear- 
ance of a new edition of ‘Mill's Logic,” that it | 
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islators (especially Congressmen), stump ora- 
tors and authors to study it; and a stupendous epee” 
revolution has been predicted in case the advice 
is followed, inasmuch as the book teaches how 
to think. 
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It would be a revolution indeed; 
tending to bring the world right side up and set 
it spinning toward the millennium. 

Bayard Taylor's remarkable letters to the 
Tridune trom Egypt and Iceland are altogether 
One 
feels sure in reading Taylor that he is describ- 
ing what he has seen, that he tells the truth, and 
tells it excellently well, too. 
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tacular scenes. 
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worthy of a place in his books of travel. 





Mr. Edmund W. Clap, of Walpole, died the 
past week, after a lingering illngss, at the age 
of G7. He was a prominent citizen and former- 
ly active in Whig politics, and a member of the 
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Whittier’s poems are a fountain of mottoes 
for good books and texts for gool sermons. 
The compiler of ‘Quiet Hours,” a pretty little 
volume of choice, thoughtful poetry, has bor- 
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Elegant and nobby boys’ clothing at Carnes & 
Co.’s, 26 West street—new store, bright light, 
charming suits! 
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Whittier’s new book, ‘‘Hazel Blossoms,” is 
just ready, and the heartiest of welcomes awaits 
it. The good Quaker poet is far too diffident to 
imagine with what tender regard he and his po- 
etry are cherished by a multitude of the best 
American men and women. 


Congressmen or local officers, and the result; -. : ; 

cinations of the capital, I shrink from the haz- | ‘ * : ‘ 

shows that much is yet expected of the Repub-/ ard. J dread its ne a of incapacitating those | seers me: nesigons oe ~ = Soseietent 

lican party, which, failing to be accorded, must| who come within its charmed precincts for the With creation and has been giving visible evi- 

cause it to be sadly crippled. The truth is| Quiet pleasures and - ag — dence in every age, just in accordance with the 

: ‘ and associations of life. J, therefore, with teachings or lights and shadows of each, is 

: re Serre is demanded. The era of great reluctance, but with well-weighed resolu; f ae . ‘is nites Brite 

His new volume | gratitude for past services is waning, and that|tion decline to be a candidate for the office ‘¢t that cannot be gainsayed. Emerson, who 
| is at once the most transcendental and the most 


containg his lotty and affectionate tribute to | of bold and practical dealing with issues affect-' named. 


The ‘*Palace” is indeed a palatial store for 
choice clothing—all fresh, tasteful and cheap, 
the perfection of the art of dressing. 

Chandler & Co. make a prominent and credit- 
able feature of their hosiery and underwear 
goods, and their prices indicate special bargains. 
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Wadleigh’s felt-hats—all the stylish qualities, 
and very becoming each—are now the ‘‘rage” 
on the street. Look at them at 285 Washing- 
ton street. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. are eloquent this 


all of which are offered at very low prices, and 
all of excellent quality. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker made a specialty 

of fine winter overcoats, as of all their gar- 
ments, and they are neat, serviceable, and rea- 
sonable in cost—superb goods. 
@iMessrs. Simmons & Cv., ‘‘Oak Hall,” rightly 
claim the‘ headquarters for, cardigan jackets. 
They are always ready, as each season re- 
volves, for every want of their customers. 

Guild & Delano, at 2 Winter street, stand at 


city. They have an elegant stock, which they 
sell at most reasonable prices—their own work- 
manship, and exquisite as skilled. 

Cushman & Brooks suggest to their patrons, 
who wish to match colors, especially in millinery 
goods, that the light during the morning hours 
(a matter which is very essential to purchasers ) 
is much more advantageous than during other 
parts of the day. They have a brilliant line of 
underwear just now, which cannot be excelled 
elsewhere, while their kid gloves are abundant, 
nice and cheap. 








THE HOLD 2 AY WORLD. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 


An organ recital was given at Conservatory 
Hal! on Thursday, the 8th inst., by Mr. George 
E. Whiting, assisted by Miss Evelyn P. War- 
ren. Mr. Whiting played a fugue in E-minor 
by J. S. Bach, theme with variations, and final 
fugato by Henry Smart, and a study of his own 
in B-flat major. Miss Warren gave an organ 
sonata in C-minor, by Mendelssohn, also an ‘‘im- 
provisation on a theme” from the same author. 

On Friday, the 9th inst., a recital took place 
at Wesleyan Hall, whose programme included a 
sonata for piano and violin played by Messrs. 
H. G. Tucker and C. N. Allen; two songs, one 
a caballetta from ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” the other 
an ‘‘Ave Maria,” by Luzzi, both sung ty Miss 
Anna Starbird; two fantasies by Saran, played 
by Mr. Tucker; and Weber’s ‘‘Concert-Stueck,” 
given on two pianos by Mr. Tucker and a young 
man whose name did not appear on the list. Mr. 


ming. This is a brown shade bordering upon 
purple, or prune color, and is sold by the yard 
from $1.50 to $7.77, according to width. Long, 
soft fur trimming is also used to some extent, 
and will probably be adopted still more as the 
cool weather approaches. 
BRIDAL COSTUMES 

are now made of white satin and applique lace, 
or white silk and ruchings of tulle. A very 
elegant one under process of construction—me- 
chanically speaking—which we saw at a New 
York establishment, recently, was of a very 
fine quality of white silk with tulle trimmings. 
The bottom of the skirt was trimmed with two 
graduated flounces made in form of knife-plait- 
ings; an easy Jonfant puff, originating just 
below the waist, falls down the back and ter- 
minates at the top of the upper flounce on 
the train. This is ornamented with a double 
ruching of tulle, caught at intervals through 
the center, and the ruching garnished with a 
continuous spray of orange-buds and blossoms, 
which fall below the Joufant over the train. 
The front of the skirt is composed of alternate 
corded folds of silk and rows of knife-plaited 
tulle. A drapery in front is formed of puffed 
tulle, very much resembling sea-foam, a round 
waist and corsage a la decollete, with bouquet 
de corsage, and one upon the left shoulder, 
also of orange-flowers. One of white satin was 
made with skirt perfectly plain at the back with 
nothing to mar the perfect whiteness, falling in 
ample folds over the figure and forming a train 
of nearly two yards. Over this is a fall of 
point-lace, caught with sprays of orange-blos- 
soms, and in front a ¢ablier of point-lace. The 
waist is made similar to the one previously de- 
scribed, with the exception of an ornament sus- 
pended from the left shoulder, lace and white 
ribbon ends falling half way down the skirt. 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 
The Baroness pattern of wrapper is quite as 
popular as any. This is made close-fitting, and 
with or without a watteau back, according to 
taste and the purpose for which they are par- 
ticularly designed. Many of the new ones are 
composed of cashmere-finish camel’s-hair, and 
embroidered in high colors. These are very 
thick and warm, and well adapted to the sick- 
room or for a comfortable wrap on board ship 
in crossing the ocean. Others, more fanciful, 
and for breakfast toilets at home or abroad, are 
composed of cashmere, silk and satin, profusely 
embroidered or trimmed with high colors. 





Allen's pure and elegant rendering of the so- 
nata by Dussek, in the violin accompaniment, 
His name on a.pro- 


i 
gave great enjoyment. 
gramme is always a pledge to the lover of classic | 
music of at lerast one portion of true and re- | 
fined delight. 


of fair quality and perhaps more than average 


Miss Starbird possesses a voice 


power, but the invariable tremolo on the strong, 
high notes made one suspect it was forced be- 
yond the conditions for an even and steady sos- 


tenuto. A good conception of the spirit of the 





but an occasional utterance, 
so-called ‘*chest”’ 


songs was evident, 


in the lower range of the 
quality of tone, seriously niarred the otherwise 
smooth and elegant delivery. 

A NEW READER. | 

We had the pleasure of listening to the Shake- 

spearean and other readings of Mr. Riddle 
the Meionaon on Monday evening last. It was 
his first appearance in Boston, and the perform- 


at 


ances contirmed previous reports of his dra- 
Ilis voice is of great compass 
and flexibility, ranging from the hoarse mutter- 
ings of Caliban to the airy tones Ariel, the 
ringing and swelling of whose ‘ding, dong, bell,” 
reveale The ren- 
dering of Dickens's ‘Death of Nancy” manifest. 
er. thit of Miss Squeers the 


matic talents. 


of 
Lits clearness and sweetness. 


ed his trazic 

comic faculty, 
of tenderness was unmistakable. 
(‘ill all 
aches”), giving the hard sound of ch with two 
distinct syllables, instead of the usual sound of 
k, with one syllable, sounded rather oddly. But, 

if that is according to Harvard (the young 
t graduate of Harvard) who shall find 


pow 
while proof of his appreciation | 
His pronun- 
witli 


of aches your bones 


ciation 


then, 
man is : 


fault? 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Rev. John Weiss will to-morrow (Sunday) 
evening give his new lecture on ‘‘The Union of 
Use and Beauty,” @propos of the Mechanics’ 
exposition, and one of the most felicitous and 
instructive of this gentleman’s efforts. All per- 
sons of culture should listen to this fine pro- 
duction, and will thank us for asking them to 


do so. 





TNE HARVARD CONCERTS. 
The official announcement appears elsewhere 
of these fine entertainments. Tickets should be 


seeared at once. 
IN GENERAL. 

By printing “light” instead of hight twice, 
last week, in ‘*Rocket’s” description of the new 
Beethoven Hall, he was put in the ridiculous 
position of mingling optical with acoustic ef- 
fects. We regret it—especially as his chirog- 
raphy is not equal to copper-plate. 





FASHION FANCIES. 
FALL FABRICS AND SHADEs. 

The season has opened brilliant enough as 
far as elegance avd variety of goods are con- | 
cerned, but a lack of ready money has some- | 
what dampened the enthusiasm of purchasers. 
Prices are materially lower than last year at 
this time, and goods are more elegant and even 
more serviceable. The extreme dark shades in 
silks, serges and camel's-hair cloths for street and | 


Altigator-green, | 
} 


carriage wear are only used. 
ardoise, bone and granite-gray, prune 
and olive-browns, are the predomi- 
Brown has superseded the all- 


color, | 


chocolate 
nating shades. 
prevailing grays of last spring, and in silk or | 
camel's-hair nothing could be more rich or de- 
sirable. 

In tabries for over-dresses and polonaises a! 
new texture of camel’s-hair has put in an ap- 
pearance for the fail months, with cashmere 
finish. Many patterns are in solid and broken , 
stripes and plaids, and are made in sacque and | 
r-dress with tablier front instead of polo- | 
naise. Although the latter are still worn they 
are not the correct style for the most fashiona- 
ble people. Black silks and cashmeres are, ap- 
parently, one solid mass of jet ornamentation, | 


over 


the original material being scarcely visible—al- | 
though we doubt not it is there all the same. 

We were shown a suit for carriage wear, the | 
skirt of which was composed of alligator-green 


shade, of heavy texture, and the over-dress of 


black caszmere, loaded with jet trimmings and | 
‘The bottom of the skirt was finished | with the ‘Sleeping Cat and Rat,” 


fringes. 
with two flounces of knite-plaitings. 
these, across the front, were corded bands of 
silk, cut on the bias, alternated with narrow 
rows of knife-plaits. The 
form of tight-fitting basque, long flowing sleeves 
with square bottoms, and a la tablier overskirt 


Above 


over-dress was in 


attachment. 


costumes imaginable, and glitters in the sun-! 


light cr brilliantly-lighted apartments like some | 
dazzling costumes worn upon the stage in spec- | 


tacular scenes. 
DINNER AND RECEPTION TOILETS 
are composed of much lighter shades, and are 


made puffed full at the back, with a loose. fad- | 
‘bloom on the check, cannot now be renroduced, 


lier drapery in front. The ligher shades of 
brown, blue and heliotrope are as much sought 
for as any shade in existence. A dinner-dress 
just tinished for one of the upper ten thousand 
blue silk and embroidered with same 
shade in brocade figures. The train, which is 
elaborate, is finished with knife-blade 
an apron formed in tront of plain folds 


long sash ends of silk, orna- 


was ot 


very 
plaits ; 
of the material; 
mented around the edge by a narrow plaiting to 
correspond with the train. 
SACQUES, CLOAKS, AND THEIR TRIMMINGS. 

The question of material is decided in one 
word, Matalasse. This material resembles block- 
work ef silk, in all imaginable patterns. The 
latest novelty in this fabric is its being spangled 
with jet beads in the web. As yet itis found in 
no color but black. The style of garment isa 
close-fitting deep sacque, with flowing sleeves. 
The trimming—which now amounts to a perfect 


mania—is the new plume de cock teather trim- ! ment of the wheat over the brow, as though be | 


‘ly new feature in the millinery line. 


| rate or combined. 


| plumes, and a dagger off garnet jet. 


| bows of silk on the side turned up. 
/niture was of pale blush-roses. 


| is very rich and gorgeous. 
‘clot, and resembles the costumes worn by Al- 
| gerian chiefs in full dress. 


; mentation is even more elaborate than 


i the 
; alre dy been adopted by many society belles. 


This formed one of the richest 


| 


ge “Lot and his Daughters, 


HATS AND BONNETS. 
Although we tarried too long at the summer 
resorts to attend the first millinery openings, 


;and ‘four hat” looked a little behind the times 


when compared with the gorgeous hat of the 
period, there are yet many recherche styles im- 
ported and improved upon since descriptions 
have been given of the openings, and now we 
have the privilege of presenting many Parisian 
novelties and rare designs to readers of the 
Commonwealth, 

Embroidery upon the French felt is an entire- 
Some of 
the freshest importations are embroidered in 
solid jet or fine threads of saddlers’ silk, sepa- 
These are said to be scarce 
even in Europe. The designs are wrought on 
the outside of the brim upon the side that turns 
dowa. The brims are as broad this seasonas tne 
old Quaker hats, and are supposed to be a most 
however, some 
For in- 


becoming article of head-gear ; 
differ as regards the good taste in form. 
stance, Florence Kimball would be much more 
fascinating with a reasonably-sized coal-scuttle 
on her head—provided the brim was turned up— 
than with one of the latest style hats. The 
same dark shades of felt and velvet predomi- 
nate in hats and trimmings as in the new dress- 
goods, and the chocolate-brown felt and alliga- 
tor-green velvet are the prevailing shades worn 
for street and carriage purposes. Fancy dress- 
hats are in lighter Very gorgeous 
plumage is in many instances worn upon the 
hat. Stuffed birds of bright feathers spread 


shades. 


| their wings amid long ostrich plumes and loops 


of velvet. Impeon wings and breasts form 
very lovely ornamentation tor dark-brown or 
granite-gray hats, making-them brilliant in spite 
of their sober hues. One very nobby hat for a 


| young lady was of French felt/ the shade of 


Canada granite, and was trimsfed with a broad 
plaited band of brown vely¢t, two gray ostrich 
A black 
English felt walking-hat, towered up in height 
like Mont Blanerover all its surroundings, and 
was tastetully trimmed with loops of velvet, 
feathers and a garniture of bright autumn ber- 
ries and the feathery imitation of clematis. A 
most exquisite carriage hat of alligator-green 
velvet was ornamented with two long ostrich 
plumes and soft folds and loops of white mode 
silk. Inside was a ruching of tulle and large 
The gar- 
For middle-aged 
ladies black velvet cottage bonnets, with feathers 


| and jet trimmings, are the most approved. 


OPERA GARMENTS 
are composed of an entirely new material, which 
It is called Kabyle 


It is formed in solid 
and broken stripes, and is thick and spongy or 
Algerian cloths are also 
The orna- 
hereto- 


loomy in appearance. 
use l in the less expensive garments. 


| fore. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

F prevening and party dresses puffings of white 
Swiss alternated with black velvet bands are 
‘nost novel an] charming in effect, and have 


Long sachet pockets, suspended low upon 
the skirt of the dress, are the correct things to 
weac on the street or promenade. 

Brilliant colors are all the rage 
neckties, representing ¢ 
autumn. Pale colors laid 
glory of fall shall have departed. 

Bows of high-colored ribbons or velvet are 
tied high upon the top of the head over the 
| braid, with ends falling down to the bottom of 
The shades 


for ladies’ 


are aside till 


the braid at the back of the neck. 
are supposed to match the necktie. 
FLORENCE KIMBALL. 





SKILL, ART AND BEAUTY, 
A LAS?! LOOK AT THE MECHANICS’ EXHIBI- 
TION. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
My last previous visit to the art-g 
engraved by 


Vischer. This is the picture in the Sumner 


collection at the Athenezum so much admired, | 
not by a child, not by a woman, but by a gentle- | gallery, where I found some fine chromos. 
it | ‘Midnight Sun at the North Cape, 


man who went back to it again and again; 


ull the gorgeous hnes of, 
the | 


|time I enter the gallery. 


ing moved by the breezes, seems scarce less 
expressive than the partially opened lips. His 
‘‘Dead Bird” is a sweet picture from the sym- 
pathy and sorrow in the face of the little girl 
who silently holds the bird in her hands. Here 
are two beautiful pictures, sepia-tinted, I judge, 
engraved by Bartolozzi, ‘‘Venus Attired by the 
Graces,” and ‘‘Nest of Cupids.” The former is 
from a painting by Angelica Kauffman, the faces, 
figures, draperies and grouping being very beau- 
tiful and graceful, the effect of which is height- 
ened by the strength of the pillars and the bold- 
ness of the bit of distant landscape. The two 
doves on a tablet are also in harmony with the 
subject. The other, ‘‘Nest of Cupids,” is beau- 
tiful in the grouping of the children. In its 
features it so resembles both the ‘‘Venus” and 
‘Judgment of Paris” that I judge it also to have 
been originally painted by Kauffman. ‘‘ De- 
parture of Mary, Queen of Scots, from France,” 
and ‘Death of Rizzio” were also engraved by 
Bartolozzi, both beautiful pictures, seemingly 
fitting companion pieces. In the former how 
strong is the face of the man wading in the deep, 
rough waters toward which the beautiful queen 
and the meek little girl by her side are being 
conducted! It is the same beautiful face in the 
‘Death of Rizzio,” notwithstanding the expres- 
sion of pain as she grasps the hand of the pur- 
sued victim; and it seems to me that both pic- 
tures must have been originally produced by the 
same artist. Giacomo Guarana Venetus is the 
name ascribed to the Rizzio, an artist of whom 
[have no knowledge. ‘‘Beauty Looking in the 
Mirror of Prudence,” from a painting by G. B. 

Cipriani, is another Bartolozzi, very charming; 

also ‘‘Virgil,” which represents a beautiful wo- 

man endeavoring to arouse achild who is sleep- 
ing in a quiet shady field; and last, not least, 

this portrait of Anibale Carracci, from a paint- 

ing by himself. He looks about as rough as the 
old Passerotti, in the other room, and as life-like, 

as he seems to be gazing at you defiantly over 
his right shoulder. ‘Painting and Sculpture,” 
from Guido, engraved by Bernard, is a very 

fine thing. How strong the faces of the two 

women! One is holding her statuette aloft, as 

for the gaze of her companion, who holds her 

pencil in her right hand, while the other rests 

over the shoulder of the sculptress. ‘‘Depar- 

ture of Helen,” engraved by Ryland, is another 

sepia-tinted. I can almost imagine it to be an- 

other Kauffinan, as the name of the original art- 

ist is not given. The grouping of the figures 

and the draperies of this picture are fine. 

There is almost motion in the steps of Helen, 

and life in her beautiful face. Spirited also are 

the little figures on the vessel in the distance 

and the portion of sail that can be seen flutter- 

ing aloft at-the extremity of the picture. Here 

is a fine, thoughtful face, ‘‘John Hunter,” from 

a picture painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, en- 

graved by William Sharp. The accessories of 
the picture reveal the comparative anatomist 

and surgeon. ‘‘Landing of the Pilgrims,” 

painted by Rothermel and engraved by Andrews, 

is a picture of much interest, but it seems to me 

in some of its features of questionable truth- 

fulness. ‘‘Queen Elizabeth and Lady Paget,” 

painted by Henry Fradelle and engraved by Say, 

has strong puints. There also is another repre- 

senting ‘‘Queen Elizabeth” in the dress in which 

she went to church to return thanks for the de- 

feat of the Spanish Armada. This was en- 

graved by Turner, probably also painted by him. 

Looking at these pictures, and some others of 
Mary Queen of Scots, I heard some ladies con- 

gratulating themselves, and the world also, per- 

haps, that our present costumes are no more 

absurd than those. Small comfort, so it seems 

to me, for any present absurdities and discom- 

forts! There is another very interesting sepia- 

engraving, by Turner, ‘‘Artist’s Proof of Ceph- 

alus and Procris.” This is one of those in the 

Liber Studiorum of Turner which was exhib- 

ited by Prof. Norton of Cambridge during his 

lectures on Turner last spring at the Parker- 

Memorial hall. It is also one of those on which 

Ruskin bestows such warm commendation; the 

landscape, even the forms of the tree-trunks 

and the distant gleam of light, being so in har- 

mony with the subject of the painting. ‘‘New 

York Bay,” which I previously mentioned, is 

from a painting by Coleman. There is also a 

very good reproduction, by Hinshelwood, of 
Thomas Hill's ‘‘ Yosemite.” ‘‘ The Prodigal 

Son,” painted by Ricard Debuff (another artist 

of whom I have no knowledge) and engraved 

by Giradet, is magnificent. There is a large 

central picture and two others accessory, one on 

each side. Of these, one represents the prodi- 

gul seated despondent in his rags on a large 

boulder, or ledge, at the foot of which are three 

swine, more alive than their keeper, and over- 

head. circle large flocks of birds and storm- 

clouds. On the other side the picture repre- 

sents him on his knees climbing up the steps of 

the mansion of his father, who stands ready to 

embrace him, while the mother stands back 

awaiting her turn; and the dog at the foot of the 

steps expresses sympathy. In these he looks 

quite unlike the gay and handsome young fellow 

beneath the magnificent arches of the central 

picture, where, ‘‘wasting his substance in riot- 

ous living,” he stands with the wine-cup in hand, 

the central figure in a group of sirens, these 
surrounded by other groups of gay rioters; 

one group dancing, another gambling, another 
drinking, and still another group, seemingly 

more quiet than the others, seated on the ground 
with musical instruments in hand, while listen- 
ing to the reading of one of their number. 


ANOTHER OIL. 
These oils grow upon me in beauty every 
Especially do they 
glow up in the evening under the gaslight. I 
think I must speak of another of these, though 
by no means one of the most interesting in the 
‘collection, nor does the subject itself please 
me. Itisthe treatment that attracts. I refer to 
| ‘Bock Beer,” painted by a Munich artist. You 
‘can't call the picture beautiful, nor fine; but 
‘scute” seems to be the word. The can with its 
faucet, the red liquor foaming over the glass, 
|} the overturned match-box, the half-consumed 
| cigar, are all in keeping; and then that vase of 
| lilacs with their strong odor seems to have been 
| added to counteract the odors of these others. 
| But the radishes look as though you might pick 
thein up and eat them. The German inscrip- 
leton in one corner, which a Yankee observer 
|may be supposed able to guess out, is also an 
| apt accessory. Though so little in sympathy 





allery closed | | with most of the details the picture itself has 


| seemed to arrest me as I have passed it. 
FRAGMENTS. 


wandered occasionally into the lower 
The 
after Dou- 


I have 


” 


looked ‘so like his own cat he wanted to buy it. | zette, pleased me much; and ‘The Italian Beau- 


Ata second visit to examine some I had only 


'ty,” after Bochm, is a face of wondrous beauty 


glanced at during the first visit I discover oth- | and attractiveness. In this room among the 


lers, very fine ones 


tioned. 
The costume of that beautiful portrait head, 
** Louisa,” 


picturesque. 


the art having been lost at the death of the en- 
graver, who never revealed the secret. 


, Guercino, represents Lot drinking from a 
cup just presented by the daughters. There is 
a great deal of strength and beauty in this pic- 


ture, but the faces of the women seem not to/| 
ver | 
‘whom hovers the subtle Delilah, was from a 


me Jewish types. This strong ‘‘Samson,” o 
painting by F. Rigaud, royal artist in France at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. It! 
was engraved by Bartolozzi, a Florentine en-| 
graver of merit who died in 1815, and whose | 


productions amounted to more than two thou- | 


sand. There are many of his works in this col- 
lection which possess rare merit and beauty. 
' This ‘‘Ceres,” both drawn and engraved by him, | 
also the ‘*Two Female Heads,” are wonderfully 
strong and life-like. In the former, the arrange- 


~¢ el Hi 
from a painting | little water. 


, that I did not see at first. | architectural drawings, bronzes, statuettes, glass | 
But I wish to allude again to some already men- | ware and china, days might be pleasantly and | 


profitably passed. A Seévre tete-a-tete 
‘the establishment of Richard Briggs, 


engraved by Ward—the ancient! beautiful that just to look at it would seem a} 1 owell Course. Institute Technology. 
costume, especially the capacious bonnet—is | compensation for the want of a good meal when | Massachusetts State Normal Art School, Gold medal. 
But the lovely flesh tints, the | | hungry—that is, if the experiment was not tried | Peter ROOS..++s+eeeesseeeseceeeeeeeenes Silver medal. 


| too often. 
In Faneuil Hall, one day, I found the three 


A young man had removed the lid 
— was poking the poor things with a stick. 
Being questioned whether it was right, he de- | 
| sisted, when one of the little creatures laid his | 
Lnead on the little shelf out of the water and 


out on the water and slept. There was near-by 
‘a skeleton head of an alligator, perhaps a foot 
and a half long, and a lady present who had | 
| seen the creature in his native land was of opin- 


ion that these little creatures, less than a foot | 


long, are the babies of those monsters. I con- 
fess to incredulity. The disproportion seems | 
too great, and I question whether these are not 
another species. The embossed skins of the 
animal, leather, from which shoes are made, was 
| on exhibition. 
I walked the whole length of Quincy Hall one 


evening. The first thing I saw was a very BAS 
some cooking-range which a gentleman and lady 
were examining. But, once having had experi- 
ence with a range, [ gave this one a wide berth. 
Then I came upon a beautiful saddle that was 
made in Providence, and being very weary it 
looked an inviting seat, suggestive of pet horses 
cantering on clean country roads. I made no 
attempt to be seated, simply laid my hand affec- 
tionately on it, when the words in large letters, 
‘‘Hands off!” made me suddenly withdraw the 
offending fingers. 

In the midst of the bronzes, those of Boston 

manufacture, a fountain was playing, little Cu- 
pids in and climbing tothe basin. I had an irre- 
sistable impulse to put my hand in the mouth 
of that huge lion, and as quickly to withdraw it, 
lest by some means the jaws snaptogether. But 
I fearlessly patted the great dogs, they looked 
80 life-like. I inquired for the diamonds, and 
was shown the place of their keeping by a po- 
liceman, but, alas! both the rough and the pol- 
ished were tucked away in their little beds and 
I could not see them. But I saw the machine 
for grinding and polishing which was invented 
by Mr. Field, a Maine man. In one of the 
recesses was a weather-inap of the United States, 
on which a gentleman pointed out to us the 
movements of the currents from New Orleans 
along the Mississippi valley and the great lakes, 
and so on around to this point. By telegrams 
from these different points the arrival of cur- 
rents and the rapidity of movement may be 
known, and hence its time of reaching us; and 
from the known effects of certain winds the 
probabilities of weather may be ascertained. 
The machinery in this hall was really attrac- 
tive: It would have been enjoyment to listen 
to an explanation of its mysteries, but the op- 
portunity was not mine. I wandered into a 
side-room, however, a sort of temporary affair, 
where were marine appliances. A life-boat, or 
raft, covered nearly half the floor. An elderly 
gentleman (some one said he was editor of The 
Millionaire) explained to me its use. It is made 
in sections, of inflated rubber air-sacks and 
planks, fastened together with large ropes, and 
can be taken apart or put together in a very 
short time in case of accident at sea. With this 
life-boat ended my explorations at the Mechanics’ 
Fair. 
May I be allowed, in closing, the relation of 
an incident that following so quickly it seemed 
an addendum? Coming out on the street from 
Quincy Hall, my hastening steps were arrested 
by a number of small children, boys and girls, 
a dozen or more, huddled together close by the 
door with market-baskets. They really seemed 
having a jolly time, and [ could not help stop- 
ping to inquire why they were out there so late; 
it was near nine o'clock. ‘‘Oh, they are out 
here waiting for the market,” said a boy. ‘‘But 
I should not think you would want to stay out 
so late. Seems to me you ought to go home.” 
And as I started on my way something hard 
glanced past my head and fell into the street. At 
the same moment the boy who had spoken and 
had gone along came back saying, ‘‘Come back 
here, missus, and I will tell you what they are 
here for.” So I returned, and he continued: 
“They are out here to get their living, waiting 
till the market is shut up for the night, when 
what is leftis giventhem.” ‘Give me a cent?” 
queried one of the boys. I was sincerely sorry 
not to have the desired article, and as I turned 
away I received another blow on my head. It 
certainly was not a stone, or my head would 
have been broken, but it was heavy enough to 
have broken my hat had it been made of glass. 
Of course I turned again to inquire what that 
meant. ‘Oh, that was too mean!” said the 
boy who had been my informer. ‘‘Yes, it was. 
I was civil to you, and you should have been so 
to me.” I did not get a third blow as I pro- 
ceeded, nor did I feel like blaming the boy very 
much who manifested his familiarity so uncouth- 
ly; but I could not help reflecting with sorrow 
on the miserable school in which those little 
girls, and the boys, also, were being trained. 
Some of them, of course, will throw  brick- 
bats through life, and some, it is to be hoped, 
ashamed of their comrades, may learn better 
JANE GREEN. 


manners. 


A complimentary dinner was given at the 
Revere Ifouse, Monday evening, by the execu- 
tive committee 1n charge of the art-section to 
the honorary art committee, the art-judges, and 
the board of managers of the exhibition. <A 
delightful evening was spent. The discussion, 
aside from the viands, was mainly upon the 
growth of art in America, and what the exposi- 
tion would do towards fostering it. Several ex- 
cellent speeches were made, one or two of which 
we hope to reproduce in a week or two. 

The art-judges are as follows, acting as a 
board, specialties being assigned to sub-commit- 
tees who in judgment report to and are con- 
firmed by the full board: Paintings—Harrison 
E. Maynard, Edward C. Cabot, Augustus T. 
Perkins, James R. Osgood, Francis Jaques; 
Statuary, Bronzes and Ceramics—William S. 
Appleton, Charles C. Perkins, Witliam R. Al- 
ger, John H. Wright, M. P. Kennard; Draw- 
ings — Walter Smith, William R. Emerson, 
Carl Fehmer, Louis Weissbein, William G. 
Preston; Hagravings—Lucius A. Elliot, Will- 
iam Everett, R. C. Waterston, J. Dudley Rich- 
ards, Henry H. Edes; Chromos—C. W. R. 
Langfeldt, J. Eastman Chase, A. Wallace Por- 
ter; Photographs — L. A. Shattuck, Thomas 
Gaftield, Ernest Edwards. 


We hear that the judges have agreed on the 
following leading awards, though others are 
probably to be made; and hence the list is not 
to be regarded as perfect :— 
LANDSCAPES. 

George Inness (No. 222), “View in Med- 

Gold medal. 
James M. Hart (14),“‘A Peaceful Home,” Silver m dal. 
George L. Brown (2), ‘Appian Way,” Silver medal. 
A. F. Bellows (18), “Sunday in Devon- 





SONG iis Ki scant sven seccesvesucecce Silver medal. 
Mrs. S. T. Darrah (49), **View in Essex 
County,”..... Sanaa Uva asaa sheds Silver medal. 


Thomas Hill (52), **Wood Interior,”.... 
John J. Enneking (128), “June day at.. 


Silver medal. 


Framingham,” nT eae Silver medal. 
Francis Snowe (195), * ‘ig eudincipe: Wires ves Silver medal. 
MARINES. 

William E. Norton (58), “Midnight on 

the Grand Banks,”.............006. Gold medal. 
M.F. H. DeHaas (7). “Long Island Beach 

QU SOUND oes es des oc veces +... Silver medal. 
H. B. Brown (101) “North Coast of Ire- 

IGG ah ecbiges ea <icag ee been iaes Silver medal. 

PORTRAITS. 

J. Harvey Y oung (17), “Portrait of Wil- 

liam Martin,”........,.c0.csesecues Gold medal. 
Edgar Parker (10), “Portrait of John G. 

salen ES ep pray Ss eee Silver medal. 


GENRE SUBJECTS, 
M. Hent (2), “Italian Peasant : 
GARI canine eectenie cas ncvesescceccs es Gold medal. 
Henry Bacon (51), “Scene in Ecouen— 
German Invasion,”’................ Silver medal. 


Wm. 





set, from | | Henry Hitchings (35), 
was so} 


closed his eyes to sleep, while the others floated | 





E. H. Blashfleld (55), *‘Firthday Gift.”...Silver medal. 

J.G. Brown (109), The Little Strollers,”Silver medal 
WATER-COLORS. 

8). “Holly Street Mill, 


oe 





A. F. veiled 


Devon. - Gold medal. 


”..Silver medal. 


“Winter Scene. 





DRAWINGS, * 
- Gold medal. 


| L. Trouvelot,...... . Sey eesuewsagna Silver medal. 


Besides these, we understand the Heliotype 


The pic- | little alligators in a small tank in which was a/ Process gets a gold medal; the Sand-blast pro- 
}cess a gold medal; Allen & Rowell’s Carbon- 


| photographs a gold medal, and one or two other 


| photographers silver medals. Some of the art- 
judges have not yet completed their work.: 


_ BUSINESS N N (OTICES. 














| THOSE PaRLoR, CHAMBER “and Prarrmacs ROOM 
| Suits at STEVENS’S, 601 Washington street. are ies 
| at tempting prices. 3 





For FINE CLOTHING at low prices visit the *PAL- 
ACE.” Every garment is gotten up in the most thor- 
| ough manner and warranted. 





THE PaLaceE. — Specialty — fine REaDY-MaDE 
| CLOTHING and FURNI8HING Goops, for gentlemen’s 
| wear. Everything equaé to custom, and 30 per cent. 
lower in price. All garments made by the best joar- 

neymen tailors in the city. 
PaLace, 
Corner of Washington and Essex streets. 


WHAT WE KNOW. 
We know this world’s a curious place, 
Where many curious things are done; 
We know they’re happiest of the race 
Who every form of evil shun; 
We know there’s much men say and do 
Wh ch better not be said or done; | 
We know if all men would be true | 
More smoothly everything would run; 
We know when Boys may need new **CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy them is FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
& CO. 


HAVE OPENED 


= ns 150 


omnes EMBROIDERED 
CASHMERE 


open on edie , Nov. 2d. Previous application is to 





1 
Sa } 
In this city, Oct. 14, by Rev. D. W. Waldron, Mr. 
Charles E. White and Miss Agnes E. Safford, both of 


Boston. 











be made by letter to 154 Tremont street. Reference— 
Mr. W. M. Hunt. octlo lm 
A LADY, HAVING HAD SEVERAL 


years’ experience, desires a position in a lawyer’s 


office. She is a superior copyist, and can furnish the 
best of references. Address box 75, Cambridge P.O 
aug?d tf From $25 Upward, 





TO BE LET.—House 202 Dartmouth street, 
opposite the Art Museum, will be let for one or two 
years at a reasonable rate. Parlor story carpets will 
be laid by the owner if desired. Inquire of Tolman 
& Hunting, No. 11 Bromfleld St. 3toctl7 


MEN ALWAYS ADMIRE A PRETTY, 
well-shod foot. By all means buy ENGLISH CHAN- 
NEL Shoes. They wear longer and never have rag- 
ged soles, They costno more. A dark line shows 
where the channel is cut around the sole. 


DR. CARL BOTH HAS RETURNED TO 
Boston. The radical treatment of Lung Diseases 
will be the special feature of his practice. 303 Shaw- 


VERY ELEGANT AND CHEAP ! 


—ALSO— 


100 UNMADE 


EMBO ERED 
NACUULS, 


LATEST PARIS STYLES 











mut Avenue (one door north of Union Park). Gen- 
eral office hours from 10 to 12 A.M. 2m* septs From $14 Upward. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION,| Jadies are invited to exam- 


NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m july25 


ine these goods without delay 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60,, 


WINTER STREET. 
_ oct qt 


HOSIERY | 


AND 


Underwear 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Chandler 
& CO. 


Have now open a fine assort- 
ment of HOISERY ad UNDERWEAR. 
in MENS and BOYS’ 
WHITE, SCARLET, GRAY, SHETLAND 
and BLUE RIBBED, é22 MERINO and 
ALL WOOL, of the best makes of 
ENGLISH aoe AMERICAN aeanufac- 


ture, including full lines of 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S. 
Special Bargains! 


MEN'S MERINO SHIRTS «22d DRAW- 
ERS, 7c. and $100; ENGLISH 
COTTON HOSE, 25c.; MERINO SOCKS 


two shillings. - 





Ladies’ : Gentlemen's and Children’s s 


Underwear. 


The most Remarkable Assortment of 
Underwear for Winter may now 
be seen at our Counters. 


CUNTMAN & BROOKS, 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Scotch Wool UNDERVESTS and 
DRAWERS, 
Cartwright & Warner's Celebrated ‘ 
UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS. 
Cashmere UNDERVESTS and 





DRAWERS. 
Blue Mixed UNDERSHIRTS and 
DRAWERS. 
Gray Mixed UNDERSHIRTS and 
DRAWERS. 
Shetland UNDERVESTS and 
: DRAWERS, 
Scarlet or Medicated UNDERVESTS & 
DRAWERS. 
The most comprehensive and perfect as- 
sortment of Underclothing ever opened. 
We invite attention to the extra large sizes 
for portly Gentlemen, and sizes for the 
smallest Infant and every size‘through the 
entire lines. The same with all the very 
best grades of HOSIERY and GLOVES. 


20,000 Pairs 


LADIES’ ALD GLOVES, 


Two (2) Buttons, at 


5O Cents Per 


These Elegant Gloves, in Opera Shades, White, 
Black and Colors. EXAMINE EARLY. 

Worsted Goods, Jackets, Hoods, Scarfs, 
Nubias, Mittens, Gloves, Hose, Etc., Etc., 


At Special and very Attractive 
Bargains. 


Cushman & Brooks, /§- 
33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Sizes, in 


Pair. 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


_ octlé lt 


FINE. WINTER - OVERCOATINGS. 





_ootli lt 
= ot We have made special preparation for supplying our 
“CREAT BARCAI NS customers with Overcoats this season—haying had 
made for us by some of the best European manutfac- 


turers many choice articles in Elysian Beavers and 
other rough-faced goods, in black, blue, brown, olive 
various shades of gray and mixtures; the stuck in- 
cluding the finest goods imported. We believe we 
have the test line of Overcoatings shown this season 
in this country. 

Orders for garments to measure will be quickly ex- 
ecuted in the best manner and at reasonable prices, 
in our custom department, where may be seen sam- 
ple garments which have been prepared to-show the 
appearance of the various fabrics when made up in 
this season’s styles. 


NORWELL os 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


& CO. 
OFFER 
octl7 


200 PIECES — ACen one Sr aaa ds 


ALL-WOOL FELT HATS. 


FRENCH SERGES, —-wouzirs' om: °* 


‘“‘WADLEIGH'’S OWN" 
In all the New Cloth Colors, 


AND ‘‘TYROLESE.” 
At 37 1-2 Cents. eth nerd aud very much antike\ quailty a4 shape 
These cost 45 cents to Import. 
50 PIECES 


to ours that are offered by other parties. You must 
have our peculia shape to zet a stylish hat. 
FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR 
Gray and Brown 


285 WASHINGTON STREET, 


R. H. WADLEIGH, 
All-wool---At 5O cents. 


octl7 It 
RECENTLY SOLD AT 62 1-2 CENTS! 


—IN— 


Dress Goods. 


SHEPARD, 








GEO. W.CARNES & C0, 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


CLOTHING. 


—ALso— : : 
SPLENDID QUALITIES 
Ces 26 WEST STREET. 
oct 17 lt 


NEW DRESS MATERIALS, 


At 621.2, 75 and 87 1-2 
Cents, 
Formerly sold at 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.25. 


aa These are all new goods and in the 
most desirable styles and colors for Fall 
and Winter wear. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60,, 
WINTER STREET. 


octl? It 


~ GENTLEMEN’ $ 


FURNISHING GOODS: 


C.F. HOVEY & CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED THEIR FALL IMP | jad 


—OF— 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’ 
MERINO SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


“PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


COR. WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STS. 





SPECIALTIES, 


FINE CLOTHING, 


(Equal to Custom, ) 


—AND— 


Furnishing Goods 


Of the Best Quality. 











We particularly invite an examination of our stock 
of Fine Ready-Made Clothing, consisting of Over- 
coats, Ulsters, Suitings, Black and Fancy Cassimere 
( Pantaloons, all made in the most thorough and fash- 
jonable style. 
the place of the Custom Work, 
during the dull season by the best journeymen tailors 
in Boston and New York. Every garmentis warrant- 
edo give satisfaction. In our 


Furnishing Goods Department 


and 


MERINO SOCKS. Will be ai all the ; 
—aLs0— Latest Novelties 


In Gentlemen’s Neck-Dressifg. Fine Shirts. Cart- 
wright & Warner’s White and Scarlet Underwear and | 
Hosiery, Gloves. — Breakfast Jackets, Dress- 
ing Robes. etc. 


THE PALACE, 


Cor. Washington and Essex Streets. 
It 


oct? 


SILK UNDERVESTS AND DRAW- 
_ ERS, 
GENTS’ KID GLOVES, 
COLLARS, NECKTIES, &C., &C. 


sa-GENTLEMEW'S — made to order 
im the best manner. oct 17 








This stock has been gotten up to take | 
has been made | 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT! 
SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


& CO., 


OFFER 


350 DOZEN 


JOUVIN’S FIRST QUALITY 


2-BUTTON 


Kid Gloves, 


In Blacks, and Desirable Colors, 


—aAT— 


SLO0 PER PAIR! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


WINTER 


_ oct 


HEADQUARTERS | 


—FOR— 


CARDIGANS 


Last year we sold Cardigan Jackets at a decline of 
over fifty per cent. from the value of previous seasons 
This year a better price prev: ils, with au inclination 
on the partof manufacturers to advance their rates. 

Three years ago prices varied from $2.50 to 36.00 per 
Jacket—to-day prices varv from 50 cents to $2.50 for 
corresponding grades. We offer at wholesale aud re- 

tuil a limited quantity of Jackets at 


50 Cents each, 
And a large assortment of supeaior quality at 
SL.335 each, 


Th popular price at which so many Jackets sold last 
season. 


G. W. Simmons & Son, 


“OAK HALL,” BOSTON, 


se Headquarters for Cardigan Jackets. 
octl7 


STREET. 


1 





lt 


ug 


Large lots [to 100 dozens each] of all styles of 
Jackets, which can be offered at low rates, will be 
bought from manufacturers direct, for cash, at “Oak 
Hall,” now known as the 


Headquarters tor 


JARDIGANS 

yA rX WL i. 
We offer to-day, at wholesale and retail. a quantity 
of serviceable Jackets at 


50 Cts. Each, 


And a large assortment of superior quality Ky 


$1.35 Each, 


the popular price at which so many Jackets sold last | 
season. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


32 TO 38 NORTH STREET. 


47 Headquarters for Cardigan Jackets. 





oct It 
NEW BOOKS. 
GARDNER'S 
HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
$2. 


There is hardly a matter connec ted with the work | 
of building a “home,” which is not treated of wisely | 
and well, from the choice of a site or the 
of a building to a site, through all the stages. from the 


building—strong but beautiful; tasteful but not mere- 
ly ornamental; a little earthly paradise, but vet not 
too grand for every-day enjoyment or use.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S 


THE PROPHET. 
$2. 


This strikingly original poem.—/’hila. Bulletin. 


well.—N. Y. Tribune. 


BOYVESEN’S 
A Norse Romiunce. $1.50. 
It isa simple love story of simple folk ; 


maidens tending the cattle in the upper 
through the short Northern summer; and grave, 


of fair-haired 
pastures, 
hard- 


true Northern flavor to 
which gives a wonderful | 
Advertiser. 


neighbors...... There is the 
his pure and simple style, 

charm to *Gunnar.”—Zoston 
DR. CLARKE'S 


THE BUILDING OF A BRAIN. 
$1.25. 
A book of great importance on the education of | 
girls. supplementing the argument of “Sex in Educa- 
tion,” an: 
famous book. 


MRS. DIAZ'S 


THE SCHOOLMASTER'S TRUNK. 


50 cents; cloth, 
Spicy? Yes. at: og Yes. Sharp as 
or a scalpel? Yes. Healthy of tone? 
elixir of vitality for the souls of old fugies ? 


a needle, 
Yes. An 
Yes. 


Do youcommend it? Yes. Yes. Yes.— Providence 
Press. 
ats For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of the price by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSG000 & C0,, 


octl? ae 


MANUFACTU RERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 


ALL GOODS SOLD : 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER — 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 





| . - 
| 95 and 97 Friend Street, 


| They most complete 


the largest and 
stocks of 


| ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


~ CHUUBER SETS, 


‘AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, | 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
{ offered in Boston, and purchasers will find it for their | 
| interest to examine the stock and prices. 
We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
ive estimates for Drapery and Cuftain Work, hav- 
| ng ee the services of a first-class artist for 
that purpos: augls 


have one of 





adaptation | 


drains and toundation walls to the modest completed | 


Mr. Taylor has drawn his prophet marvellously | 


working farmers. taithful in service to God and their | 


likely toe uuse no less discussion han that 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker Memorial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 











Sunday Evening, Oct, 18, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 


REV. JOHN WEISS 


Will give his much-admired and Instructive Lecture 
—ON— 
** THE UNION OF USE AND BEAUTY.” 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


TENTH SEASON. 

The HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION will 
give TEN CONCERTS in Boston Music Hall, on 
THU RSDAY AFTERNOONS, Noy. 5, 19; Dec. & mu; 
Jan. 7,21; Feb. 5 (Friday). 18; March 4, 18. 

The Orchestra (CARL ZERRAHN, Conduetor), will 
number 60 instruments. The new Choral Club of 
mixed voices, “THE CECILIA,” under the direction 
ot _ B. J. LANG, will sing in several of the con- 
certs 

Season tickets, with reserved seats, at $8, will be 
on oat 17 at Music Hall on and after Monday, Oct. 19. 

oc! tf 








MUSEUM OF F FINE ARTS, 


MONTPENSIER PICTURES. 


BOSTON ATHEN2ZU™M 
NOW OPEN 
From 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


_Kaulbach’s Cartoon < the “ERA OF THE RE- 
FORMATION,” ete., et 
Prices of aduission—Single Tickets, 50 cents; Pack- 





— ot five, $2. tr septaé 
TWELFTH 
MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION 
—AND— 


ART EXPOSITION 


In Faneuil and Quincy Halls, 


WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE 


~OR= 
Saturday Evening, 
Oct, 17th. 


Contributors will confer a favor by 
a withdrawal of their Machinery and 
Merchandize early in the following 
week. 


Admission 50 cents. 


THE GERMANIA BAND, 


Small Orchestra, or Military eid 
for Concerts, Weddings 


octl? 


Grand or wil 
continue to furnish music 
Balls, 


and all other occasions where fine music is required. 


Parties, Fairs, Picnics, Parades, Serenades, 


New uniforms this season, and the most elegant ever 


seen in Boston. 
W. CU. NICHOLS, Agent, 
33 Court Street. 


GUILD & DELANO, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
NO. 2 WINTER ST., 


A place where you can buy at retailof the 
manufactory, or have articles made to order 
to suit your taste. 





THE ONLY PLACE OF THE 
KIND IN BOSTON. 


They keep a stock of FINE JEWELRY and 
DIAMONDS, and make a specialty of MA- 
SONIC and ODD FELLOWS’ JEWELRY and 
MILITARY BADGES, etc. 





NO. 2 WINTER ST.., 


THE HEALTH-LIFT, 


|DR. PAUL’S Rooms, 149A Tremont St.. 


st 








| Improves the Cireulation—Relieves the Aching 
| Brain—Strengthens Weak Organs — Deepens the 
| Breathing -Warms the Extremities—Quiets Nervous 
| Irritability—Regulates the Heart’s Action~Promotes 
Digestion—Inereases the General Vitality. 

Separate rooms for Ladies. No change of dress. 
| Trial-litts gratis. Visitors always welcome. Hours, 
i° A. M.to6 P.M. oct 17 





H. C. SHEPARD'S +‘ GOT afore BEST” 
STEEL PEN NO. 14:4. 


| 
‘The trade and consumers he at 
a vetl7 





22 Court Street, Boston. tf 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Y OF BOSTON. 


| FREE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, 





Candidates for vacancies in the staff of teachers 
| are requested tu send testimonials (unless already 
rent to the chairman), and specimens of work to the 
| City Hall on or before Oct. 20th. 
CH ARL ES C. PERKINS, 
Chairman of Drawing Committee. 





| Oct. 3, 1874 octlo 

j dimming we eaters —— — 

it Bae. ¥ OF Bu. S32 Oe. 

| BROOK STREET. 

| © Ix THE BOARD OF STREET bes Tay ig 
- 8, 187: 


| Whereas.in the opinion of the Board, the poe 
| and convenience of the inhabitants require that 
| BROOK STRE me should be laid out from Quincy to 
Dudley Street, a5 shown on # plan at this office, it ts 







| theretere here by Ordered, That due notice be given 
jte Bernard Norton, Da vel Ford, Heirs of Hannah 
Kane, Patrick Myrick, Michael Davis, Andrew Bar- 
rett, Wilham Gray. Jr., Heirs of Andrew Foley, Will- 
iam R. Gay, Ann ©, . wile of Henry A. Gay, W. H. 
Brown and A. D. Colims, Amy F., wife of 8. A. Fish- 
er. Heirs of Samuel Walker, Elizabeth H., wife of 


Andrew Nute, Benjamin F. Cobleigh, James Tuc ker, 
} 2d., Benjamin 8. Joy, Albert Howard, James Melinn, 
| Patrick Shaughnessey, Heirs of Thomas W hallen, 
| James Coffee, Bartholomew O'Keefe, James Cunning: 
ham, Bernard Foley, Betsey J., wife of W.J. Pope, 
| Elizabeth, wite of J. H. Robinson, G. H. Pike, Daniel 
M. Hammond, Alexander McDonald, Charles P. Em- 
erson, Julia C., wile of Gustav Janke. Amos Bates, 
| Heirs of James Huckins, Henry W. Howard, Maria 
s,. Wife of Alonzo Masrters, and all other persons in- 
| terested. that this Board intend to lay out the street 
| before mentioned, by taking «a portion of their land 
| and laying out the same as a public street; and also 
| that due notice be given to all persons and parties 
owning or having any rights in estates that will be 
benefited by the said proposed laying-out of said 
street, that this Board intend to “a portion of 
the expense thereof upon the e-tates so benefited ac- 
cording to law—and that Thursday, the twenty-see- 
ond day of October, at 11 o’clock, A.M. is assigned 
| as the time for hearing avy objections which may be 
| made to said taking and laying-out. or to said assess- 


fsRess 





} ment, 

| Passed : J. 1. JENKINS, Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest J. H. JENKINS, Clerk. 
octlT 1 
Nie tes Yay | O F B OSTON. 


' 
| NOTICE TO VOTERS, 
| 





BOARD OF REGISTRARS OF VOTERS, ’ 
30 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 

Notice is hereby given that the VOTING LISTS of 
| the several Wards of the City of Boston are complet- 
ed. and that copies of the same may be inspected at 
this offic ve; also that three lists have been posted in 

je ach Ward. with notice thereon ot the places and 
| hours in which sessions will be held to correct and 
| revise them. 

All legal voters are requested to examine said lists; 

| and the following cla=ses of persons who are lable 
to be omitted are porticularly called upon to see if 
their names are correctly inserted :-— 

| Naturalized citizens who have not been registered 
in the Board of Registrars’ office; also those who 
es = changed their residences during the present 


apr rsons Who have not received any tax bill for 1874. 

| Persons taxed without their given namcs, 

| Persons who have reached their majority siace 
May 1, Is74. 

The Board of Registrars of Voters will attend at 
their office, 40 Pemberton square, daily, from 9 A. M. 
tod P. M.. aod a Oct. 19 to Oct. 31, daily, fgom QjA. 
M. to 10 P.M,, for the purpose of correcting said lists. 

Sessions tor v8 regi-tration of voters, and the cor- 

ction and revi-ion of the Ward Lists, will also be 
pi id atthe following-named places, daily, from Oct. 
| 19 to Vet. 24. from 5 P. M. to 9 P. M., and trom Oct. 26 
to $l, from 5 P. M. to 10 P.M, 

Warkb 1—WaAkw RoOM, MERIDIAN STREET. 

Warp 2—Wakp Room. Nokru BENNET STREET. 

WARD 3—WAKD ROOM, BLOSSOM STREET. 

War DS 4 AND 5—B OAK D OF REGISTRARS’ OFFICE 
30 PEMBERTON SQUARE y 

WaRbD 6—WAkD 3 W ARD ROOM. BLOSSOM STREET. 

WakbD7—WaRD RooM (JeENKINS HALL), BROAD. 

| waY. 

WARDS 8. 9, 10—WaRD 9 WARD Room (Hosg 
House NO 3), CHURCH STREET. 

WaRD 11 _W AKD ROooM, CONCORD STREET. 

Warp 12—Wakrkp Room, CoRNER DORCHESTER 
AND FOURTH STREETS. 

WaAkbDs 15, 1f AND 15—COXx’s BUILDING, CORNER 
DUDLEY AND BARTLETT STREETS. 

2 ARD ag Lb’s CORNER, DORCHESTER, 

ARD I7—WESTERLEY HALL (Oct. 19 te 

| CURTIS HALL (Oct. 26 to 31) eae 

om ARD 19—WILSON’S HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 

AKDS 20,21 AND 22—Ciry HALt, 

le HARLESTOWN. — = 

Persons de-iring registration must be prepared to 
exhibit 4 paid tax bill of 1873 or 1874 (and if of for- 
eign birth Certificate of Naturalization, also); and no 
person will havea right to vote who has not paida 
he assessed upon him within two years. 

sar On Monday, the 24 day of November, the regis- 
| tr: ition of voters can be effected only at the office of 
the board, No. 30 Pemberton square, from 9 A. M. to 


5 P.M. 
| SAMUEL R. SPINNEY, Bo: of 
| 
EDWARD J. HOWARD, : Re eas 
LINUS E. PEARSON, r Voters, 


\ ctl? 
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“THE GREAT 
NEW ELECTRICAL CURE! 


French and Viennese Systems. 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
Continue to treat every form of disease. chronic and 
acute, benefiting all and curing many decimed utgerly 
hopeless by their highly successfu! method of admin- 
istering electricity. ~ 

They also give the delightful and invigorating Elec- 
trical Vapor Baths. 

The most obscure and complicaterkeases examined 
and described with infallible precision by the won- 
derful Electrical Cranial Diagno-is, acknowledged to 
be the greatest scientific revolution of the age. 

Pupils received. 


TWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVES, RANCES, 
FURNACES, 


Nor was it at the South | progress has been made in Great Britain to- 
wards instruction of artisans in technology; 
but as yet the means employed have lacked 
system and concentration. Mr. Twining, in a 
recent publication, proposes a central tech- 
nical university, having colleges closely con- 
nected with it in all of the large towns, and 
that these latter give direction to the technical 
education which may be derived from mechanics’ 
institutes, clubs, and similar agencies. This 
would enable the young British mechanic in all 
parts of the kingdom to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the theoretical and practical de- 
partments of his business, and bring his brains 
as well as his hands into full play in his work. 
There is an appearance of a feasibility about 





Politics, Lit 
PUBLISHE 


No. 25 Bromfic 
vince an 


tion is that he was not an heir to any great ex- | 
tent. The infanta was deceived. We are glad | 
of it. ‘Prince Perkins has revenged several | 
generations of unfortunate American girls who | 
have married beggarly Princes, Marquises and | 
Counts, and have lived wretched lives there- 
after. So far, we are in favor of Perkins. But | 
if any ambitious young son of the great re-| 
public thinks to emulate the smart Bostonian | 
let him attentively consider the story of this | 
graceless adventurer. | Cage 
Before Perkins was a Prince he was United | 


HOLLOW WARE. 

States Consul at Stockholm. He gained the | 

reputation of a gallant, a gay chevalier, a bright | 87, 89, & 91 NORTH 8T., BOSTON. 
Bb tf 


talker and admirable French scholar, while in | oc 
Sweden. Circulating among the consular eS 


Foun.— Watt of It.—An’‘individual stepped up 
to the general-delivery window of the Boston 
postoffice, one day, and in a somewhat subdued 
tone asked, “Any letters for me?” ‘What 
name, sir?” saidtheclerk inattendance. ‘*Watt,” 
replied the applicant. ‘‘What name?” repeated 
the clerk in a still louder tone. ‘‘Watt, sir.” 
“What name?” shouted the clerk stiil louder, 
growing red in the face in his effort. ‘Watt, 
sir, is my name,” now shouted the applicant in 
return. ‘‘Yes,” responded the man of letters, 
putting in all the power of lungs he possessed, 
and shouting like a new adjutant at the head of 
a raw regiment, ‘“‘what is vour name, sir?” 
“Yes, I know it is,” now screamed the other, 
red and excited. ‘‘Do you mean to keep me 
yelling at you all day in this manner? Give me 





ius unexerted, is no more genius than a bushel 
of acorns is a forest of oaks. There may be 
epics in men’s brains, just as there are oaks in 
acorns, but the tree and the book must come 
vut betore we can measure them. We very 
naturally recall here that large class of grum- 
blers and wishers who spend their time longing 
to be higher than they are while they should 
have been employed in advancing themselves. 
These bitterly moralize on the injustice of so- 
ciety. Do they want a change? Let them 
change—who prevents them? If you are as 
high as your faculties will permit you to rise in 
the scale of society, why should you complain 
of men? It is God that arranged the law ot 
precedence. Implead him, or be silent! If you 














Anti-Slavery Reminiscences.--X VIII. 


have not room to cite. 8 
alone that immediate emancipation was held to 
be dangerous, and the continuance of slavery 
therefore justifiable. As far North even as 
Vermont was found a religious journal which, 
instead of urging repentance for the sin of sla- 
very and the breaking of every yoke and letting 
the oppressed go free, lent itself to the work 
of weaving subtle apologies for slaveholding, 
on the ground that emancipation would be dan- 
gerous. The Vermont Chronicle, edited then 
by Joseph Tracy, a most ingenious casuist, said : 

“To our mind, it is clearly the doctrine of the 
Bible that there may be circumstances in which 
the immediate and universal emancipation of 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 

Mr. Garrison's work on African Colonization 
—an octavo pamphlet of 236 pp.— was in two 
parts. Part I., filling 160 pp., and devoted to 
an exposition of the doctrines, principles and 
purposes of the American Colonization Society, 
was divided into ten sections, each one of which 
related to a distinct phase of the subject. Part 
IL., filling 76 pp., set forth at length the ad- 
dresses, resolutions and remonstrances of the 
free people of color, the great body of whom, 
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155 West Brookline Street. 


from the first inception of the scheme, denounced 
it as inimical to their interests and rights. 


slaves is not a duty..----There are difficulties 
in the way of immediate emancipation. We be- 


Mr. Twining’s plan; and it is probable that be- 


have capacity for a higher station, take it—what 
hinders you? How many men would love to go 


my letters.” By this time two or three clerks 


pointments of his counyy, he finally settled 
upon that at Lisbon, where he filled the office of 


ALFRED A. CHILDS & €0., 


(2 DoORs FROM TREMON?T sv.) tf 


fore long efforts will be made to carry it into ef- septl2 


fect.—Scottish-American Journal. inside the window had come to the rescue of 


their comrade, and a small crowd had gathered 
round the excited letter-seeker outside, who was 
shaking his fist and denouncing the postoffice 
department for placing a deaf man at the deliv- 


The first section of Part I. was devoted to 4 


demonstration that 
‘© THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY IS 
PLEDGED NOT TO OPPOSE THE SYSTEM OF 


SLAVERY.” 


United States Consul with even more brillianey 
than he had in Sweden. The United States | 
Minister to Portugal at that time was not nearly 
so smart as Perkins; and this is said without 
prejudice. Not many men are as smart as Per- 


lieve that no one who has taken charge of an 
infant and made a cripple of him, cither in his 

feet, his hands or his mind, so that when he is 4 
of mature age he is unable to take care of him- 


self, has aright to turn him out of doors, to 


to sleep beggars and wake ur Rothschilds or 
Astors! How many men would fain go to bed 
dunces to be waked up Solomons! You reap 
what you have sown. Those who sow dunce 
seed, vice seed, laziness seed, usually get a crop. 
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Musa PEpDESTRIS.— 


No wingéd feet has she with which to climb 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


The proofs of this allegation, as of all the oth- 
ers made by Mr. Garrison, were drawn from the 
official documents of the society, or from the 
avowals of its leading champions. Le did not 
interrogate the motives of those who founded it, 
but said he was willing to concede that Robert 
S. Finley and Elias B. Caldwell were philan- 
thropic individuals, and that a large number of 
their followers were men of piety, benevolence, 
and moral worth. After citing the constitution 
of the socicty to show that ‘‘the object to which 
its attention was to be exclusively directed was 
to promote and execute a plan for. colonizing 
(with their consent) the free people of color, re- 
siding in this connt-y, in Africa, or such other 
place as Congress might deem most expedient,” 
he made the tollowing among numerous other 
citations :— 

“It was proper again and again to repeat that 
it was far from the intention of the society to 
affect, in any manner, the tenure by which a 
certain species of property is held. He was 
himself a slaveholder, and he considered that 
species of property as sacred as any other in 
the country. He would resist as soon, and with 
as much firmness, encroachments upon it as he 
would upon any other property which he held.” 
[Speech of ilenry Clay at the first annual meet- 
ing, 1817.] 

“It was proper and necessary distinctly to 
state that he understood it constituted no part 
of the object of thig meeting to touch or agitate, 
in the slightest degree, a delicate question, con- 
nected with another portion of the colored pop- 
ulation of the country [the slaves]. It was not 
proposed to deliberate upon or consider at all 
any question of emancipation.”—[Speech of 
Henry Clay at second annual meeting. ] 

“So far trom being connected with the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the measure proposed (coloniza- 
tion) would prove one of the greatest securities 
to enable the master to keep in possession his 
own property.”—[John Randolph at second an- 
nual meeting, 1818. ] 


erish or destroy himself and call it giving him 
his liberty. After having reduced him to this 
condition he is bound to afford him the support 
and protection which he has rendered neces- 
sary.” 

It was by sophistry like this that the Congre- 
gational ministers and churches of Vermont 
were long misled and kept in an attitude of hos- 
tility to the anti-slavery movement. As if the 
masters of slaves, after emancipating them, 
could not extend to them the support, protec- 
tiun and guidance which thvy would need. As 
if, in order to befriend them, it was necessary 
to hold them as property! As if to cease from 
holding them as chattels would require that 
they should be abandJoned to self-destruction ! 
Logic like this was worthy only of Bedlam; in 
a religious newspaper it illustrated the blind- 
pess which leads the blind evermore into the 
ditch! As if when God said by the mouth of 
his prophet, ‘*Break every yoke, let the op- 
pressed go free,” he had been reckless of con- 
sequences, and imposed upou his wiser chil- 
dren the duty of saving the world from the re- 
sults of his fanaticism! How refreshing to 
turn, from inculcations so sutfocating to the 
moral sense, to the words of one who has a 
genuine faith in God and in the safety of obedi- 
ence to his laws! Mr. Garrison, remonstrating 
with those blind guides, said :— 

‘J utterly reject, as delusive and dangerous in 
the extreme, every plea which justifies a pro- 
crastinated and an indefinite emancipation, or 
which concedes to a slave-owner the right to 
hold his slaves as property for any limited pe- 
riod, or which contends for the gradual prepar- 
ation of the slaves for treedom; believing all 
such pretexts to be a fatal departure from the 
high road of justice into the bogs of expediency, 
a surrender of the great principles of equity, an 
indefensible prolongation of the curse of elav- 
ery, a concession which places the guilt upon 
any but those who incur it, and directly calcu- 


The white, far battlements of things sublime ; 
She only walks the ways 
Trodden by working days. 
Hers are no dainty fingers, soft and long, 
Handwmaids of art or ininisters of song, 
But worn with daily toil 
And hardened by the soil. 
She knows the story of a life which strives 
For broken portions dropped by ampler lives, 
Of harsh degrading care 
Whose praise is only prayer. 
Can such as she be mirthful in her mood 
Or hope to be in all things understood— 
Her heaven a patch of sky 
Between walls bare and high? 
The weariness and weakness hedge her in, 
And city streets oppress her with their din; 
Her heart is faint and sad 
When other hearts are glad. 
Her birds are caged, her voices of the night 
Falser, perchance, for artificial light; 
She treads no sweet soft grass, 
Nor hears the rabbit pass. 
Then blame her not if she may never teach 
In common methods of accustomed speech ; 
If there are notes of hers : 
Other than nature stirs. 
Think only of the erying of a soul 
Out of the depths where many billows roll, 
And reach a helping band 
If thou dost understand. 
— Scribner's Magazine. 


CartYLe as 4 Reaper.—Probably no author 
of his time has read more than Carlyle. He 
since he was ten years old. He will go through 
he may not con each page, he will find in it all 
that is worthy. 
only for generals but for details. He could re- 
He never does, how- 


actually devours, and has devoured, books ever 
an ordinary volume in two hours, and, though 


His memory is prodigious, not 


They that sow the wind reap awhirlwind. A 
man of mere ‘‘capacity undeveloped” is only an 
orgaaized day-dream with a skin on it. A flint 
and a genius that will not strike fire are no bet- 
ter than wet punk-wood. We have scripture for 
it that a ‘living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
If you would go up, go—if you woutd be seen, 
shine. At the present day eminent pusition in 
any profession is the result of hard, unwearied 
labor. Men can no longer fly at one dash into 
eminent position. They have got to hammer it 
out by steady and rugged biows. The world is 
no longer clay, but rather iron, in the hands of 
its workers.— Emersoa. 


Mississippi River Scenes.—When the rains 
have swollen its tributary rivers to more than 
their ordinary volume the Mississippi is grand, 
terrible, treacherous. Always subtle and ser- 
pent-like in its mode of stealing upon its prey, 
it swallows up acres at one fell swoop on one 
side, sweeping them away from their frail hold 
on the mainland; while, on the other, it covers 
plantations with slime, and broken tree-trunks 
and boughs, forcing the frightened inhabitants 
into the second story of taeir cabins, and driv- 
ing the cattle and swine upon high knolls to 
starve, or perhaps finally to drown. It pierces 
the puny levees which have cost the States bor- 
dering upon it such immense sums. and goes 
bubbling and roaring through the crevasse, dis- 
tracting the planters, and sending dismay to 
millions of people in asingle night. It promises 
a fall on one day; on another it rises sv sudden- 
ly that the adventurous woodsmen along the 
border have scarcely time to flee. It makes a 
lake of the fertile country between the two 
great rivers; it carries off hundreds of wood- 
piles which lonely and patient labor has heaped 
in the hope thata passing steamer will buy them 
up, and thus reward a season’s work. Out of 
each small town on its western bank, set too 
carelessly by the water’s edge, it makes a pigmy 


ery window. ‘*What do you mean by calling 
me deaf?” said the clerk, who overheard this 
last remark. ‘*Why, you are deaf, a'n’t you?” 
asked his customer. ‘Not a bit of it,” said the 
clerk; but you are, a’n’t you?” ‘No, sir. I 
can hear a whisper a mile off.” “‘Then why did 


you keep saying ‘What’? when I asked your 


name ?” 
Watt.” 


‘‘Because Watt ts my name, James 
“Oh, [ thought you said ‘what’ all the 
time,” said the clerk. ‘So I did, W-A-T-T, 
Watt.” At this, a fellow-clerk suggested that 
they had better give old Watt's-his-name his 
letters; which was done, and the crowd, includ- 
ing several disappointed individuals who were 
in anticipation of a fight, instead of a laugh, 
dispersed.—Commercial Bulletin. 

The Indian Chieftian.— 
’Twas late in the autumn of °53 

That, making some business-like excuse, 
I left New York, which is home to me, 

And went on the cars to Syracuse. 
Born and cradled in Maiden lane, 

I went to school in Battery row; 
Till when, my daily bread to obtain, 

They made me clerk to Muggins & Co. 
But I belonged to a genteel set 

Of clerks with souls above their sphere, 
Who night after night together met 

To feast on intellectual cheer. 
We talked of Irving and Bryant and Spratt, 

Of Willis, and how much they paid him per 

age; 

Of Sontag and Julien and Art, and all that, 

And what d’ye call it? The Voice of the Age! 
We wrote little pieces on purling brooks, 

And meadow and zephyr, and sea and sky; 
Things of which we had seen good descriptions 

in buoks 
And th» last, between houses some sixty feet 
high! 

Somehow in this way my soul got fired; 

I wanted to hear and see and know 


kins; probably no United States Minister ever 
was. At any rate, Perkins was speedily rec- 
ognized by the dignified Portuguese as the head 
of the United States Legation. His lingual fa- 
cilities were extraordinary ; his gift of gab rose 
to the level of genius. He talked his way into 
the hearts of men and women, and among his 
willing victims was the aforesaid Marie Isabella 
Francois Gurowsky De Bourbon, infanta of 
Spain. The accounts of the nuptials were glow- 
ing, and the magnificence of the ceremonies and 
festivities of this auspicious event rent with 
envy the hearts of divers voung Bostonians to 
whom Prince Perkins sent copies of the Lisbon 
journals containing marked reports of the same. 
While Isabella the Catholic retained her seat on 
the throne Prince Perkins and the Princess got 
on well enough, so far as the rest of the world 
knew. When Isabella took her jewelry and 
Marfori and fled over the Pyrenees the young 
couple were left in a condition that may be 
called precarious. They followed the illustrious 
exile, as she is called, to Paris. But she had no 
money to give or lend. Her own rainy day had 
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Orders received for all matters pertaining to the 
Fine-Arts. ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 


(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reusonabie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


lurge or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 





come at last, and she must live on her savings. 
Passing around the hat among their royal kin, 
they got a trifle from Chambord, otherwise 
known as Henri V. of France. This kind- 
hearted anachronism could not bear to see 
princes begging their bread, and, aaxious “tor 
the honor of his race, he sent them all he ¢ould 
spare. But this was soon gone, and nothing was 
left but princely pretense; for your real prince 
never can think of work. 

The rest of the story has already been told in 
our own correspondence. How Prince Perkins 
took lodgings in Rue de Balzac with one Mme. 
Meilhan, and how the noble gentleman, wishing 
to go to Boston to get his inheritance, borrowed 
50,000 francs of his too-confiding hostess, has 
already been narrated. Prince Perkins, who 
never went to Boston, seems not only to have 
been at his wits’ end, but to have lost his wits. 
He attempted to raise a loan for Don Carlos, 
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PARIOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Also, 


| 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 

Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 

of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 

Quincey Hall, Boston, 


july4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOK— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN, 


—THE— 


West in the World. 


ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDs. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN'’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOK-GEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, Dix 
Place. septs 
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lated to perpetuate the thraldom of our species. 

‘Immediate abolition does not mean that the 
slaves shall immediately exercise the right ot 
suffrage, or be eligible to any office, or be eman- 
cipated from law, or be free from the benevo- 
lent restraints of guardianship. We contend 
for the immediate personal freedom of the 
slaves, for their exemption from punishment 
except where the law has been violated, for 
their employment and reward as free laborers, 
tor their exclusive right to their own bodies and 
those of their own children, for their instruc- 
tion and subsequent admission to all the trusts, 
offices, and honors and emoluments of intelli- 
gent freemen. Emancipation will increase and 
not destroy the value of their labor; it will also 
increase the demand sor it. Holding out the 
stimulus of good treatment and an adc quate re- 
ward, it will induce the slaves to toil with a 
hundred-fold more assiduity and faithfulness. 
The slaves, if freed, will come under the watch- 
ful cognizance of iaw; they will not be idle, 
but avariciously industrious ; they will not rush 
through the country, firing dwellings and mur- 
dering the inhabitants; for freedom is all they 
ask, all they desire; the obtainment of which 
will transform them from enemies into friends, 
from nuisances into blessings, from a corrupt, 
suffering and degraded, into a comparatively 
virtuous, happy and elevated population. Ner 
does immediate abolition mean that any com- 
pulsory power, other than moral, should be 
used in breaking the fetters of slavery. It calls 
for no bloodshed or physical interference; it 
generously regards the welfare of the planters ; 
it simply demands an entire revolution in public 
sentiment, which will lead to better conduct, to 
contrition for past crimes, to a love instead of a 
fear of justice, to a reparation of wrongs, to a 
healing of breaches, to a quiet, improving, pros- 
perous state of society. 

‘‘Abolitionists declare, in the first place, that 
to break the fetters of the slaves, and turn 
them loose upon the country, without the pre- 
servative restraints of law, and destitute of 


peat poetry by the ell. 
ever; for he is alWays averring that he hates 
poetry; that the greatest bards have crippled 
their thought and limited their range by rhythm 
and rhyme. He thinks Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare would have been greater had they 
expressed themselves in prose. Nevertheless, 
he is a poet—a poet, not without, but inditfer- 
ent to, form. He has the reputation of being 
better acquainted with all subjects, historic, phil- 


Venice, or floats itoff altogether. As the huge 
steamer glided alung on the mighty current 
we could see families perched in tue second 
stories of their houses, gazing grimly out on the 
approaching ruin. At one puint a man was 
sculling from house to barn-yard with food for 
his stock. The log barn was a dreary pile in 
the midst of the flood. The swine and cows 
stood shivering on a pine knoll, disconsulately 
Rea EOS elae burrowing and browsing. Hailed by some flus- 
osophic, sega aor sclensine, than any living tered paterfamilias or plantation-master bound 
Briton. For years and years he is reputed to] 1) the nearest town for supplies, we took him 
have read on en average Ree voremece 8 day, to his destination. As we passed below the 
and to have skimmed eight or ten more. Read- Arkanses and White rivors the giguncic. vol- 
ing has ever been a passion with him, and he! wine of water had so far overrun its natural 
has said that his idea of heaven would be > boundaries that we seemed at sea, instead of 
be turned into an inexhaustible library "ate upon an island river. The cotton-woods and 
and good buoks, where he could browse for - cypresses stood up amid the water wilderness 
eternity. He estimates, I have heard, that “i like ghosts. Gazing into the long avenues of 
has gleaned the contents of fully pei ppndres the somber forests we could see only the same 
thousand volumes, which, when we consider level, all-enveloping flood. In the open coun- 
his voracity, rapi ity, trained eyes and mind, is try the cabins seemed ready to sail away, 
not at all unlikely. Ebere is: hardly ‘oe though their masters were usually smoking with 
and remarkable book in the British Museum much equanimity and awaiting a ‘‘fall.”—Scrib- 
that he is not more or less familiar with. A seid Maaneche 

gentleman’s ordinary library he could eat up— yore 6 

all that is worth eating, that is—in a single fort- 
night.—Correspondence Chicago Times. 
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The glorious things that our hearts inspired; 
sept] 


The things that sparkled in poetry so! 
And I had heard of the dark-browed braves, 
Of the famous Onondaga race 
W ho once paddk d the birch o’er Mohawk’s waves, 
Or swept his shores in war and chase. 
I'd see that warrior stern and fleet! 
Ay, bowed though he be with oppression’s 
abuse, 
I'd grasp his hand—so in Chambers street 
I took my passage for Syracuse. 
Arrived at last. I gazed upon 
The smoke- dried wigwam of the tribe; 
“The depot, sir,” suggested one; 
I smiled to scorn the idle gibe. 
Then to the baggageman I cried, 
“Oh, point me an [ndian chieftain out!” 
Rudely he grinned as he replied, 
‘You'll see ’em loafin’ all about!” 


“An effort fur the benefit of the blacks, in 
which all parts of the country can unite, of 
course must not have the abolition of slavery 
for its immediate object. Nor may it aim di- 
rectly at the instruction of the blacks. In 
either case the prejudices and terrors of the 
slavelholding States would be excited in a mo- 
ment; and with reason, too, for it is a well- 
established point that the public safety forbids 
either the emancipation or the general instruc- 
tion of the slaves.” —[ Christian Spectator, New 
Haven—supposed to have been written by Leon- 
ard Bacon. | : 

“The society.....-is in no wise allied to any 
abolition society in America or elsewhere, and 
is ready, whenever there is need, TO PASS A 
CENSURE UPON SUCH SOCIETIES.— [Speech of 
Mr. Harrison of Va. at eleventh annual meet- 


and this. though the proceeds might never have 
reached the Pretender, mortally offended the Ex- 
Queen, who gave him the cold shoulder from that 
time forward. Another pretense that he hada 
concession for a submarine cable from Spain to 
England was equally delusive, and when his long- 
suffering landlady discovered the cheat her pa- | 
tience was clean gone. She brought an action 


for swindling (escroguerie), her charge being Ecstablished 1848. 
based on the statement that Prince Perkins | 


and his wife had combined in various fraud- | CHAS. H. BRUCE, 


ulent schemes to get money, board and lodging | . 
. . pay | O04 & 4 : lence. Warehouses: in the Hall expe 
without making any return. The odd part of | 6 & 606 WASHINGTON SrT., | “(ence ee less : a rn eo a 
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the subsequent proceedings is the conviction BOSTON. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


and sentence of Perkins, and the escape of ‘*La nabs 
Dame Perkins,” as she is called in the judgment SPECIALTY, 

311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO, 


f the c t. La Dame Perkins is held to have ae a - 
acted anaes the ea of roam iabanik Per- | WINDOW SHADES, 

Wire Sereens and Mosquito Bars. | F ATR BANKS SCALES, 
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haps she could not tell the truth when her hus- 
eg geo : 
HUGH FLOOD, 


band was present. At any rate, she was let off | 
scot tree, much to the disgust of Madame Meil- | 
H : j | Frese Dat 
ouse, ign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 


han, whose righteous wrath scems to have keen | 
and 14 Chapman Place, 


specially directed toward Dame Perkins, rather | 
than her now luckless American husband. To 
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property, sackep.”—[ Speech of James 8S. Green 
at a meeting of the New Jersey Colonization 
Society. ] 

‘*The managers could, with no propriety, de- 
part from their original and avowed purpose 
and make emancipation their object. They 
would consider any attempt to promote the in- 
crease of the free colored population by manu- 
mission unnecessary, premature and danger- 
ous.” —[ Memorial of the Society to the several 
States. | 

“It is no abolition society. It addresses as 
yet arguments to no master, and disavows with 
horror the idea ot offering temptations to any 
slave. lt denies the desiyn of attempting 
emancipation, either partial or general......-+ 
The scope of the society is large enough, but it 
is in no wise mingled or confounded with the 
broad, sweeping views of a few fanatics in 
America who would urge us on to the sudden 
and total abolition of slavery...... Let me re- 
peat, the friends of the Colonization Society, 
three-fourths of them, are slave-holders.”— 
[African Repository, official organ of the so- 
ciety. } 


Wounded I turn—when lo! een now 

Before me stands the sight I crave! 
I know him by his swarthy brow: 

It is an Onondaga brave! 
I know him by his falcon eye, 

His raven tress and mien of pride; 
Those dingy draperies, as they fly, 

Tell that a great soul throbs inside! 
No eagle-feathered crown he wears, 

Capping in pride his kingly brow; 
But his crownless hat in grief declares, 

“Tam an unthroned monarch now!” 
“Oh, noble son of a royal line!” 

I exclaim as I gaze into his face, 
**How shall I knit my soul to thine? 

How right the wrongs of thine injured race ? 
“What shall I do for thee, glorious one? 

To soothe thy sorrows my soul aspires; 
Speak ! and say how the Saxon’s son 

May atone for the wrongs of his ruthless sires.” 
He speaks! he speaks! that noble chief! 

From his marble lips deep accents come; 
And [ catch the sound of his mighty grief— 


july4 
= : ee 1imself, he says, 
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carry her animosity that she has appealed the 
case so far as Dame Perkins is concerned, ask- 
ing that she too be convicted and put in limbo. 
This is not a pretty story. It dues not greatly 
exalt the world’s ideas of royalty. The man- 
ners and morals of the Spanish Bourbons have 
done nothing to ennoble and glorify their race. 
And here is one of that somewhat prolific tribe 
skirmishing with her landlady for board and 
lodging, writing letters alleged to be designed 
to deceive people into the belief that the writer 
was Ex-Queen of Spain, and doing many other 
things which would forever destroy the society 
standing of an American woman. It is curious 
to see that a French court could not convict this 
adventuress. She is a scion of the royal house 
of Bourbon. It is not probable that any court 
in France will send her to prison for joining in 
her husband's swindling schemes. It is not un- 


Are Animats ImmortaL?—Many good and 
learned men have taught and believed that ani- 
mals have an immortality as well as man. 
Among them were Theodore Parker, John 
Wesley, Jeremy Taylor, Coleridge, Lamartine 
and Agassiz. That they have thoughts, lan- 
guage, intelligence, affection and gratitude, is 
certain. What is there to disprove their im- 
mortality? Few stop to consider how much 
like animals we are, how very slight may be the 
distinction between their physical and mental 
organisms and ourown. Are they not gener- 
ated and nourished in the same wav? Have 
they not, in common with ourselves, the power 
of memory, the emotion of fear, and the mor- 
sentiment of. maternal love? What inlets 
to knowledge have we except our senses? And 
do they not possess them all? Is not the decay 
of their bodies repaired by the circulation of 
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such an extent does the disappointed landlady | 
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Beuinp THE VeEIL.—(By Millie W. Carpen- 
ter, 

“And art thou come again to me, great Song ?” 
October comes once more, and leat by leaf 

The maple-trees flush with a bright decay, 
And, peeping shyly round the buckwheat sheaf, 

Gay Rob o’Lincoln notes the witching way 
In which dame Nature, now a matron fair, 
Flirts the brave garland wreathed about her hair. 
Ah, dear, dead summer! one short month ago 

The meadows all in emerald sheets unrolled ; 
The glimmering grain-fields made a lovely show, 

With weaving waves of changing glint and gold | g} 
That laughed and danced to every ruffling breeze, 
In mimic play of restless rolling seas. 
But we, ungrateful, have no time to miss 
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These are but spegimens of citations which 
filled many pages of Mr. Garrison's pamphlet, 
all going to show that the Colonization Soci- 
ety was pledged not to oppose slavery, but to 
frown upon those who should dare to assail it. 

Section second was devoted to showing that 
“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY APOL- 

OGIZES FOR SLAVERY AND SLAVEHOLDERS.” 

In support of this proposition the citations 
were overwhelming. ‘I do not-condemn the 
detention of the slaves in bendage,” said one of 
the champions of the society. Said another, 
“{ do not doubt that the slaves are happier than 
they would be if set free in this country.” 
“Polioy, and even humanity,” cried another, 
“forbid the progress of manumission.” ‘*Many 
owners of slaves,” declared another, **hold them 
in strict accordance with the principles of hu- 
manity and justice.” It was by such opiates 
that the Colonization Society sought to quiet 
the consciences of the holders of slaves and lull 
the country to sleep over the dangers and hor- 
rors of slavery. How could the cause of eman- 
cipation succeed so long as the great body of 
protessing Christians even at the North occupied 
this position ? 


occupation, would leave the work of justice 
only half done; and, secondly, that it is absurd 
to suppose that the planters would be wholly 
independent of the labor of the blacks; for 
they could no more dispense with it next week, 
were emancipation to take place, than they can 
to-day......We are gravely told that education 
must precedeemancipation.....- Tellus, ye hair- 
splitting sophists, the exact quantity of knowl- 
edge which is necessary to constitute a free- 
man. If every dunce should be a slave your 
servitude is inevitable. Our white population, 
too, would furnish blockheads enough to satisfy 
all the classical kidnappers in the land. The 
reason why the slaves are so ignorant is be- 
cause they are held in bondage; and the reason 
why they are held in bondage is because they 
are ignorant! They ought not to be freed until 
they are educated; and they ought not to be 
educated because on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge they would burst their fetters! Fine logic, 
indeed!” 

The presentation of truths so transparent 
and self-evident, and so in accordance with the 
teachings of the Bible, was like letting fresh 
air into rooms toul with deadly vapors. That 


truths so simple were deemed fanatical and 


kiss— 
Lures us to sing in her enchanting praise 
The rare, red leaves like ladies’ jewels shine ; 


flout; 
About the doors the rustling creepers twine, 
But cannot keep the yellow sunshine out. 
Oh, perfect days! Oh, golden-footed hours! 


From day to day the brilliant pageant grows ; 
Yet ripest beauty courts keen visaged death, 
And we, while gazing on the marvellous show 


breath. 
The funeral cortege passes down the dell. 


POLITENESS 





emn ceremony in the church at Versailles. 


Airs that beat softly through these soft, sad days. 


You track the earth with graves of fallen flowers. 


Cry Hail and Farewell® in the same quick 
Hush! softly now! for while we sigh Farewell! 
ExTRAORDINARY. — When the 


“Te Deum” for the victory was celebrated, 
Thiers and MacMahon both attended the sol- | 


This once sweet summer with her paler charms 
While autumn, passing with her flushed, warm 


Her brilliant drapery gathered in her arms— 


Along the dry wood’s edge the wild-grapes 


the blood? And is it not carried on by me- 
chanism of the heart, arteries and veins? Does 
not that mysterious organ—the brain—seem to 
be the point of contact, the connecting link be- 
tween mind and matter, as with us? In fact, it 
is not at all unreasonable to believe that in that 
other life to which this is but the gateway, 
through which all animated nature must pass, 
we shall there meet and welcome the animals 
we have loved here; our old familiar friends, 
the companions of our childhood and later years 
— Dobbin, Brindie, Tray, Tabby, and the sweet- 
voiced canary, too, that beguiled with his melo- 
dious notes many a weary hour away! And 
why not? Can we imagine a place so dreary, 
unhome-like and desolate as a land entirely 
bereft of animal life? Where no faithful dog 





will welcome his master’s coming step, no song 
of bird ripple the ambient wave of that upper 
air; no brave steed wait to bear lis master over 
the rolling of the beautiful summer land; no 
white flocks deck the hillside, and no lowing 
kine browze beneath the spreading branches of 





the evergreen-trees of that peaceful landscape ? 
Ah, no! let me rather trust that in that better 
land these faithful friends may be compensated 


“Ple’ gv’ me tree cent for git some rum!” 


Fosrer tHe Mepium, BuLWER, AND Sprrit- 
vaLisM.—The man Foster himself is the most un- 
spiritual-looking personage imaginable—there is 
sothing at all ascetic or esthetic about him. He 
is of the world, worldly, and is full-formed, full- 
faced, muscular, handsome; a good-looking 
blonde-brunette of the order that takes life 
easily. He loves wine and tobacco, horsés and 
social excitements, and vehemently insists that 
a man’s spiritual gifts have nothing to do with a 
man’s spiritual cheracter, but are essentially for- 
tuitous and accidental. Pope ‘‘lisped in num- 
bers, for the numbers came ;” and so Foster be- 
came a medium simply because, as he phrases 
it, “the spirits came to him”’—be did not go out 
of his way or change his habits to seek them. 
He is a Yankee by birth, having seen the light 
first in Salem, Mass. He is about thirty-five 
years of age, and has been a clairvoyant and a 
medium since his tenth year. His spiritual gifts 
attracted some attention in New England, and 
subsequently visiting London he becaine quite 
alion. During this portion of his career he be- 


came quite intimate with the great novelist and 


likely that she originated the little games by 
which this precious couple managed to live. 
Mme. Meilhan swore that the Princess—to adopt 
an American figure of speech—wore the panta- 
loons of the family. Mr. Perkins goes to jail 
because he is only an American, and a very in- 
different one at that. Perhaps, on the whole, he 
wishes he had not married a Princess.— New 
York Times. 
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Two arm-chairs had been placed near the high | for the wrongs: they have suffered here. and 
altar, one fur madame, the wife of the Marshal, thiat-nocmare will poct's pen te avuhedk to dara 
| the other for Mme. Thiers, wife of the Presi- | j.j¢ the barbarous deeds of men upon them :— 
| dent of the Republic. Mme. MacMahon, born “OQ barbarous men! your cruel breasts assuaze ! 


Mr. Garrison's third proposition was :— 
“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCTETY RECOG- 
NIZES SLAVES AS PROPERTY.” 

This was but an amplification of the two pre- 


romancist, Bulwer, and this episude in his life —AND— 
is worthy of attention. He was introduced to 
Bulwer, then Sir Edward only, in London, by 


Mrs. Frederick Barnes, an intimate friend and 


foolish by leading men in both church and state 
is a tact which measures the degeneracy of the 
time. 
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vious propositions, and, like them, was proved 
by numerous citations trom official sources. Of 
course, the recognition of the right of property 
in human flesh involved the complete justifica- 
tion of slavery; and Mr. Garrison showed be- 
yond all contradiction that leading colonization- 
ists made this fatal concession. How could a 
suciety which admitted that human beings were, 
justly and legitimately, property, like horses, 
cattle and dogs, be anything else than an obsta- 
cle to the cause of emancipation ? 

Mr. Garrison's fourth proposition was that :— 
“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY IN- 
CREASES THE VALUE OF SLAVES.” 

To prove this citations were made from the 
official documents, showing that th: champions of 


| tions. 


I shall give an account of the remaining por- 


jtions of Mr. Garrison’s work on colonization 
It is impossible to understand the | 


hereafter. 
spirit and temper of those days, or to appreciate 
the labors of the early abolitionists, without a 
clear comprehension of the battle they had to 
fight with the colonization society.— Christian 
Union. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue Neep oF Fairu.—Perhaps there is not 
a more significant passage in religious literature 
than the suppressed passage of Mr. Hume, 
where he describes the influence of his specula- 





He surveys the habitation which, with | 


(Duchess of Castree, understood her position, 
| and knowing that the right was the place of 
|honor, modestly seated herself on the left. 
| While the duchess was still kneeling Mme. 
| Thiers arrived. ‘Dear madame, your chair is 
jot the other side!” ‘*You are too good, madame! 
| Reaily, I-cannot consent!” ‘Take it, I beg!" 
|) **Since you desire it; but, really, you embar- 
lrass me!” And Mme. MacMahon rose from 
| her knees and betook herself to the right and 
| continued her prayers, while Mme. President 
| Thiers knelt ostentatiously at the left. The 
| ceremony over, Mme. MacMahon expressed her 
|acknowledyments for the courtesy of Mime. 
| Thiers. ‘*You have nothing to thank me for,” 
}the latter replied. ‘You did not know, of 


| Why vent ye on the generous steed your rage? 


| Does not his service earn your daily bread ? 
Your wives, your children, by his labor ted? 
If, as the Samian tvug'it, the soul revives, 
And, shifting seats, in other bodies lives, 
Severe shall be the bratal coachman’s change, 


Doomed in a hackney-horse the town to range; 
| Car-men, transtormed, the groaning load shall 


draw 
Whom other tyrants with the lash shall awe.” 
—Dora Darmoore. 


tco.—( By Bret Harte. )— 
Drunk and senseless in his place, 
Prone and sprawling on his face, 


“Ramon."—£l Refugio Mine, Northern Mez- 


warm admirer of the distinguished author. Bul- 
wer at that time was undertaking a new novel, 
and was likewise investigating Spiritualism, and 
thus meeting Foster at such a period his mind 
was still more strongly direeted to this subject. 
He invited Mr. Fostee to call and see him at 
Knebworth, an invitation of which Mr. Foster 
availed himself on several occasions, and for 
several days at a time. His reminiscences of 
Bulwer at his ancestral home are decidedly in- 
teresting, and throw considerable light upon the 
character of that prince of letters. 

According to Foster, Bulwer was a man very 
haughty and self-assertive in the company of 
his equals or his rivals, in rank or literature. 
He was reserved with Palmerston, on his guard 
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of his slaves by assisting the enterprise.”—| Af- affrighted at the forlorn solitude in which T) shal. The queens of France "always placed 
rican Repository, vol. i., p. 67.) : pre placed by my philosophy. When 1 look | themselves at the left of the altar. It was the | 

“They: [the Southern States] will contribute ja rout I see on every side dispute, contradiction ‘only place, indeed, where the queen did aot! 
more ¢ffectually to the continuanceand stre ngth — hetrsemen.  Whea:l ee fae hte inward seat herself on the right; it is so in order that 
of this system {slavery ] by removing those now | fod nothing but doubt and ignorance. Where the queen might be first under the hand of the Angry tones that called his name, 
tree than by any or all other methods which can | amt, and what: From what causes do I de- bishop as he turns to give the benediction.” | Oaths and cries of bitter blame— 
possibly by devised. Such has been the opinion | hugs . and cid nt condition do I re- opp. gratitude of Mme. MacMahon, born a Cas- | Woke to hear all this, an] waking, turned and 
expressed by Southern gentlemen of the first | wap Fe ne epanatts a Se ‘tree, for this lesson in reyal etiquette which the | fled! 
onan Se Mate al a fis behigf a able condition “iocnptalels: vatiionta my the rite, 008 - re pom So aun Be “To the man who'll bring to me,’ 

ran . LAfrwan Repository, vol. | deepest darkness.” | her, may be imagined.— Galazy. Cried Intendant Harry Lee, 
"Pears a Sear See SRR ISO aE Harry Lee, the English foreman of the mine— 
* remov: -verV single ho Fae Ve ee 3 me, eRe Ope RR geet aR ug 

America would be productive of nothing but] p Tie Covsnen Bamwor.—(By the late David! ghunyo | Twill eive to him’ he onthe? 
safety to the slaveholder.”—{ Idem, vol iii esahapiaies ilt v i “Fifi ; } od eg: 
ane { » Vol. iil, pe} NOES OS ese Built years ago, large, quaint and square, Fifteen hundred pesos down, 
202. J Pell the fainting soul an] the weary form Things old-fashioned everywhere— | Just to set the rascal’s crown 

“Phe tendency of the scheme, and one of its, , Phere’s a world of the purest bliss : Grandmother's house. Were you-ever there? | Underneath this heel of mine: 
objects, is to secure slareholders and the whole | oo 2 ei = i form are linked, | In quest of a place in a summer day Since but death 

y a covered bridge wi s. | Ps a plac ay, Si 
Yet, to reach that pale ah ee other shore bidhauiobaest Siinicader nen Gre egy Looe it : | ay tes ae pe gee ag 
AAR Satish acl : | Among daisies and buttercups go astray ? Be Ae ACEO ane enter 

We must pass through a transient gloom, é | Stops the pumps that give us breath, 
eed And must walk unseen, unhelped and alone, Lose their way and say to each, } Stops the pumps that suck the death 
ningnd by tie fact ee eee anes our Through that covered bridge—the tomb. Pp ae Racesnonttg Si! re “ga | From the poisoned lower levels of the mine!” 
ance of higntneareatnar as pers appe vel | But we all pass over on equal terms, ELLE ONS NS BP SOE No one answered, for a cry 
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Has flung around the soul. } 
Though the eve is dim and the bridge is dark, Unlooked-for nooks on every side, 
tive to our commands.”—{Idem, vol. vi p. | 
205. ] fitted 3k 
" As the weaker gasped and fell 
From the ladder to the well— 


And the river it spans is wide, Queer old places where one might hide— 
Yet faith points through to a shining mount Grandmother's house, our childish pride. 
“There was but one way [to avert the dan- 
eer}, but that might be made effec ‘ - i it of 
‘ e effectual, fortu To the poisoned pit of hell 
Down below! 


That looms on the other side. Old-fashioned dishes, fit for elves, 
To enable our feet in the next day’s march Stowed away on closet shelves ; 

nately, It was to provide and keep open a 

drain for the excess Loft slaves] beyond the occa- | 

nt.” | ‘‘To the man who sets them free,” 

Cried the foreman, Harry Lee, 


To climb up that golden ridge Unmatched platters by themselves. 
We must all lie down for one night's rest Curious china quaint and old; 
stons of profitaile employment."— Speech ot | 
Mr. Archer at loth Annual Meeting. } 
2 Harry Lee, the English foreman of the mine, 
‘Brings them out and sets them free, 


In 3 Books. By L. O. Emerson and W. S. Tilden. 


In Book I., which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a three years’ course of study, very phuinly laid 
out, with abundant directions to teachers, and a large 
number of sweet songs, for the little one- to sing by | 
rote and by note. Price 35 cents. | 
In Book II. the course above indicated is contin- | 
/ 
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Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasing= and Chromos 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt o 
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the Society commended it to slaveholders on 
this very ground. For example :— 
“The landed proprietor may enhance the ralue 


with Disraeli, and rather unfriendly with Earl 
Russell; but to those who did not come into 
competition with him, in any sense, he was very 
courteous and affable. To Foster he was the 
pink of politeness, a perfect host; and he was 
beloved by all the servants of his elegant estab- 
lishment. Ie was given to hospitality, and was 
in the habit of entertaining the best men in the 
kingdom. He was a great worker, also a great 
dandy, full of pet affectations—a mixture of 
’ Beau Brummel and N. P. Willis. He was not 
aman of sincere convictions, and devoutly be- 
lieved in only one thing —himself. As for 
Spiritualism he studied its phenomena, and 
never suffered himself or others to rail at it. 
Yet he was not a convert to Spiritualism, as 
then (or now) understood. He had trained 
himself to look at both sides of every question, 
so that when others attacked Spiritualism he 
would guardedly defend it; and when others 
enthusiastically supported it he would attack 
its abuses—so that neither side of the argu- 
ment could fairly claim having his countenance. 

During Foster's visit to Bulwer the latter 
was engaged in constructing that wonderful 
novel called ‘‘A Strange Story,” in which cer- 


f | 
= spiritual phenomena are discussed and il- Poca : > ae - CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ustrated in a manner as yet unsurpassed for BOSTON | OF NEW YORK 
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originality and interest. Certain points in the 4 
hero of this novel were taken from the person- | Cash Assets July I, 1874 $2,401,570.03 
| Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 


nel and history of Foster, and Bulwer often al- | Sribttcans 
luded to the fact that Foster was the model upon P A PER COLLAR Lesson of the Great Fire—Divide your Risks.” 
WAREHOUSE. 


which he had based his Margrave. On several | Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
occasions Bulwer, who evidently regarded ‘tA 

Having taken the sole agency of the AMERICAN 
MOLDED COLLAR CO., for *GRAY’S NORWICH 


More like brute than any man 
Alive or dead— 
By his great pump out of gear, 
Lay the peon engineer, 
Waking on!y just to hear, 
Overhead, 





Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the co-t on the 

Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of :n the 





ued. and becomes a little more theoretic. The book 
is fitted tor the use of the younger scholars in Gram- 
mar Schools. Price 50 cents. — 

In Book Ili. ee sin ing Is introduced, — = | capital, as above presented. 
ee eciaaar sonoele. Price 5 Bist: pi ae | For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
The music in these charming and useful books was | Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
aclected and gene by the Fegan igo a a | years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
.O. Emerson, and the theoretic part has been we agents in any city or town of importance. 


tested by Mr. Tilden before placing in the Readers. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


For High Schools, nothing succeeds the above 
Readers better than ** THE HOUR OF SING- 
JOS. M. GIBBENs, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 


IN? [31.00], already in extensive use. If that has 
een used, try ** CHOICE TRIOS" [31.00] a col- 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


lection of the best 3-part mu-ic. 
JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 
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The new Singing School Book, * TITE SONG 3m 
MONARCH ” [75 cents] is attracting general atten- 
tion as one of the Best Books ever made for Singing 
Schools, 


The above books sent postpaid on receipt of retail NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE co. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets June 1, 1874..$306,425.19. 
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ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
Invite the attention of the public to the « uperio 
facilities of their rooms 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, gy 
&c..) as well as to the choice 
graphs they are now making. 
bine some of the latest improvements in Freneh and 
German Photography. and are believed to be superio 
to anything produced in the city. tr septz0 


TOWER'S INK! 


Towers above all others 
SHEPARD, Agent. 22 Court St. 


Southern country against certain evil conse- | 
quences growing out of the present three-told 
mixture of our population.”"—| Idem, vol. iv., p. | 


274. | 
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A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. [. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
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Strange Story” as his greatest book, would read 
passages from it to Foster. The two, author 
and medium, would sit in the library at Kneb- | 
worth, side-by-side, and there, after the read- 

ing, the author would become a disciple, and | 
Foster would hold a seance. On one occasion 
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Inside of the covered bridge. Thirteen stars in blue and gold 
Thus was it shown that the Colonization So- | 


Tue Dancer or Wer Coat.—People who 


——— Two gilt doves in circle hold. 
% |! All alone there stands a plate 
ciety, which was specicusly commended to the 
people of the free States as tending ia some re- 


preter wetting the winter's store of coal to lay 
the dust on putting it into their cellars do not 


On topmost shelf without a mate— 
Relic of an ancient date. 


I will give that man,” said he, 


Bulwer advised Foster confidently not to call 


MOLDED COLLARS,” we shall keep on hand a full 


Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square Boxton, 
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‘Twice that sum, who with a rope himself a ‘*Spiritualist,” so that the name should 


E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly augl 


mote way to the abolition of slavery, was sup- 
ported by eminent slaveholders, and by them 
urged upon their fellows, as designed and caleu- 
lated to make slavery more profitable! It was, 
In tact, the apologist, the friend, and the patron 
of slavery. ‘4 
The titth proposition was :— 
“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY IS THE 
ENEMY OF IMMEDIATE ABOLITION.” 
: It was admitted that many colonizationists were 
friendly to graduai abolition—in other words 
they put thé stn of slavery on their ancestors, | 
and assigned the duty of repentance to their 
postertty. But they held emancipation in their 
own day, or in the near future, to be impossible. 
Slavery then was a necessity, and therefore jus- | 
tifable. That the society and its friends held 
to this doctrine, and regarded every proposition 
for immediate or even speedy emancipation as- 
the wildest fanaticism, was shown by ample | 
Citations from the African Repository and other | 
sources, | 
“The Colonization Society, as such, have 
renounced wholly the name and the character- | 
istics of abolitionists. Into their account the | 
su'yect of emancipation does not enter at all | 
—African Repository. : 
There were pages ot similar extracts, which I 


holds of vessels. 


generally Know that they are laying up for 
themselves a store of sore throats and other 
evils consequent upon the practice. But so it 
is said to be. Even the fire-damp which es- 
capes from coal-mines arises from the slow 
decomposition of coal at temperatures but little 
above that of the atmosphere, but under aug- 
mented pressure. By wetting a mass of freslily- 
broken coal and putting it ina warm cellar the 
mass is heated to such a degree that carbureted 
and sulphureted hydrogen are given off for long 
periods of time and pervade the whole house. 
The liability of wet coal to mischievous results 
under such circumstances may be appreciated 


| from the circumstance that there are several in- 


stances on record of spontaneous combustion 
of wet coal when stowed into the bunkers or 
And from this cause, doubt- 
less, many missing coal vessels have perished. 
—London Medical Record. 


Tue Apprentice System ts Eneiaxp.—It 
1s now generally acknowledged that mere ap- 
prenticeship to a trade is not sufficient of itself 
to maintain the preéminence of the British work- 
man. To manual dexterity and routine skill , 
there must be, added an ability to apply the | 
principles of science to the arts. Considerable | 


Ott have I turned from dainties spread, 
Forgot my slize of wheaten bread, 

To con that pictured plate instead. 

Its full-rigged ships of deepest blue, 
The seas unruffled sailing through, 
Towards a distant landscape view. 
Flying pennants at masthead each, 
Ships that sail but never reach 

The bluish pebbles on the beach. 

In its red case standing tall, 

Ticks the clock against the wall, 

Its benediction on us all. 

On braided mat in an easy chair, 

The glory of the house is there, 

Time's gathered snow upon her hair. 
The story of her life is told; 

She's dritting away in the mist and gold 
Of a lite beyond that never grows old. 
Drifting away and ott of sight, 

Into the glory of greater light, 

Into a day that has no night. 

And in all the world there never will be, 
Among daisies and buttercups down by the sea, 
A house old-fashioned like this for me. 


Exercy tHe Tree Mark oF Genivs.—Gen- 


| Agate, 


Face to face with death shall cope. 
Let him come who dares to hope!” 
‘‘Hold your peace!” some one replied, 
Standing by the foreman’s side ; 


| ‘There has one already gone, who’er he be!” 


Then they held their breath with awe, 
Pulling on the rope, and saw 
Fainting figures reappear, 

On the black rope swinging clear, 

Fastened by some skillful hand from below; 
Till a score the level gained, 

And but one alone remained— 
He the hero and the last, 
He whose skillful hand made fast 

The long line that brought them back to hope 

and cheer! 
Haggard, gasping, down dropped he 
At the feet of Harry Lee— 

Harry Lee, the English foreman of the mine; 
“*T have come,” he gasped, ‘‘to claim 
Both rewards. Senor, my name 

Is Kamon! 
I'm the drunken engineer— 
I'm the coward, Senor”— Here 
He fell over, by that sign, 
Dead as stone! 





not excite popular prejudice against him, but to 


give his exhibitions merely as scientific phe- | OLLEGIAN 
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nomena; but this advice was unpalatable to 
Foster, and, Bulwer taking some offense that it 
was not adopted, a coolness arose between the 
two men. 





Prixce Perxkixs.— Titled Europeans have 
carried off a great many American heiresses 
befure now, but Mr. Charles Perkins, formerly 
of Boston, enjoys the rare distinction, for an 
American, of marrying a princess. His bril- 
liant success may have inspired others of his na- | 
tion with the hope of being able to pick up an 
infanta, or a duchess at the very least. It is 
well-known that American girls who marry ti- 
tles pay liberally for tie honor; or, at least, | 
their papas have to come down handsomely. 
The coronet hunts an heiress. Probably when 
Marie Isabella Francois Gurowsky De Bour- 
bon, infanta of Spain and niece of her late 
Catholic Majesty Queen Isabel!a, married Mr. 
Charles Perkins, late of Boston, Mass., she | 
thought she was marrying an heir. Indeed, 
one of his later creditors lent him money to re- 
turn to Boston to secure a succession from his 
father’s estate. He did not go, and the presump- 





Emerson Leland & Co. 


| No. 27 STATE STREET. 


line of all styles of the above Collars, viz.:— i 


HAMBURG, BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, NEWPORT, = 
MALVERN, CZAR, 
EUREKA, 
ETC. 


Every collar is mare of the best stock and moulded 


to fitthe neck. THE AMERICAN MOLDED CO. for | 
| the past ten years have taken the leal over all othe 
manufacturers in the 
their former reputation in making the be-t goods. 
They have in the past five years made and sold over 
one hundred million collars. 
disgusted with poor. cheap collars. 
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17 Boylston Street, 


“Sole Agents for New England States.” | 
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Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


' Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WINE DEALERS. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES. SHERRIES 


PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES. &e. 


California WINES and BRANDIEs, 


ih quantities 


to suit purchasers. 


Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN. &e. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. 


tt augs 





AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 
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____ DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
RICHARDSON & CO. 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS. VARNISHES. JA PANS, &c 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street. Boston 





BOSTON OFFICE 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEI, W. MUNROE, 
CHAS. A. HOV «AND, Secretary. 


resident. 


-_ CLOTHING, ETC. 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YUUNG 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND Boys’ CLOTHING, 
3 WixtHrop Sq. axp 36 Otis Sr., Boston. 





March 21, 1874. tt june20 


C. V. Wuittry, A. Young, 
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